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FOREWORD 


Be objective! 

These words haunted me throughout my two months’ stay in 
China; then while I was preparing a series of articles for my 
newspaper, France-Soir\ and again when I was writing this 
book. 

For China remains one of the great subjects of controversy 
and curiosity in the world today. She provokes more suspicion, 
particularly in the United States, than any other Power behind 
the Iron Curtain. For five years her frontiers have been 
hermetically sealed, and only a small number of Communist or 
‘fellow-traveller’ journalists and writers have been allowed 
through. All that the Western world learned of China during 
that time was from their accounts, probably drawn up in a 
biased manner, or from information, whose objectivity could 
.be contested, circulated by the propaganda services of the 
Chinese Nationalists from their island refuge of Formosa. The 
success of the Geneva Conference created a new atmosphere, 
enabling a return to relations which, although far from normal, 
were at least easier between China and the rest of the civilised 
world. 

When the Peking Government agreed to give me a visa on 
the conditions stipulated by France-Soir —that I was not to be a 
Government guest as my predecessors had been and that I 
should pay all my expenses—I decided to forget everything I 
had heard and read about this vast territory, whether about its 
living conditions or its political activity. 

The instructions I received from my editor before I left were 
abundant in this sense: 

“We in Europe no longer know anything about the China of 
today,” he said. “To us, its people are as mysterious as 
Martians. Open your eyes, look around you, and give a faithful 
account of everything interesting you see.” 
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I tried to respect these injunctions in the articles I wrote for 
France-Soir, and have done my utmost to follow the same line of 
conduct in this book. 

I don’t seek in these pages to express my views on Communist 
China, but rather to present a true account of what I saw, a 
picture of a gigantic country which I do not pretend to have 
been able to understand after only a two months’ visit. 

Visa for Peking is not a travel-diary either, but more a series of 

incidents, of things seen, heard or experienced, which I have 

grouped together in such a way as to give an idea of all the 

essential aspects of life in China, and to set forth the imprint, 

good and bad, of the new regime on the common people. I 

have above all tried to take the reader with me on my journey, 

to show him what is happening on the other side of the ‘bamboo 
curtain’. 

I draw no conclusions. I feel that the facts speak for 
themselves, and I prefer to leave the reader to form his own 
opinion on the China of today. Interpretations differ widely. 
Any conclusion of mine would have been simply a personal 

impression, and would be straying from the object of this 
book. 

The conditions under which I carried out my reportage were 
far from being perfect. The Chinese authorities who looked 
after me did, on the whole, all they could to make my task easy 
—at least in so far as they understood that task. They certainly 
made an effort, and my work was easier towards the end of my 
stay than at the beginning. But between them and the group of 
four Western journalists, representing great organs of the press 
in France, England and Canada, of which I was a member (we 
were the first since the Communist revolution to be authorised 
to stay any length of time in China), there was a profound 
difference of interpretation as to the role and duty of a journalist. 
This difference was essentially one of doctrine. We wanted to 
see how the six hundred million people in China today live, 
while they only wanted to show us figures and practical results. 
Nevertheless I was able to visit most of the places and meet 
most of the people I wanted to. The only places forbidden me 
were: Tibet, as the new road, which cuts down the journey 
from Chungking to Lhasa from three months to a week, was 
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not yet finished; Amoy, the town opposite the island of Quemoy, 
which is in the hands of the Nationalists; and the province of 
Sinkiang, which, I was told quite frankly, was still a forbidden 
zone, and where, it seems, important industries—oil refineries, 
steel-works and atomic research centres—had recently been 
created and were being exploited by the Russians. 

In the towns, whether Peking, Shanghai or Chungking, I 
was free to move around as I pleased on my own, never, to my 
knowledge, followed, and never hampered in any way in my 
activities. I took the greatest possible advantage of this. On the 
other hand, my travels around the country were thoroughly 
planned and organised by the authorities, and always made in a 
group of eight to ten, including my Western colleagues, a few 
Communist or fellow-traveller European journalists, and two or 
three Indians. When I protested over this, it was explained to 
me: “We are quite willing to let you go alone, but you don’t 
speak Chinese.- How would you manage about accommodation? 
Then again, we lack interpreters.” 

We were always accompanied by one of the organisers of these 

tours, an influential personage from the Press and Propaganda 

Service of the Wai Chiao Pu , the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs, and by several interpreters. It was through them that I 

made contact with the people outside Peking and Shanghai. I 

had a limited confidence in my interpreter’s translations, 

although he always communicated rapidly and unhesitatingly 

whatever was said to him, including, on some occasions, 

comments which were not particularly flattering to the regime. 

Further, the Chinese generally tend not to speak the truth, and 

to answer what they believe you want to hear. I have therefore 

taken these various elements into consideration, and have only 

used those accounts which were so frequently repeated that 

there could be no doubt as to their veracity. I also had the 

opportunity of talking in English or in French with a few 

people, from varying classes of society, without any officials or 

interpreters present. In several towns I was further able to 

make direct contacts about which, for obvious reasons, I do not 

wish to say more. And, naturally, I made a point of questioning 

at length the non-Communist European and Asiatic diplomats 
stationed in Peking. 


xm 
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Some people who have lived for many years in the old China 
will not find in these pages the country they used to know, and 
they will accuse me of having been taken in by Communist 
propaganda. I believe—and this opinion is shared by all those 
who have recently visited the country or who have closely 
studied its evolution over the past five years—that the trans¬ 
formation of manners and customs is considerable. What I saw 
does not correspond with former accounts. Above all, I faced 
this world, until then completely unknown to me, with an 
open mind which was not clouded by images of the past and the 
desire to find that past again. 

I appreciated the fact that the officials I met and the guides 
who accompanied me never sought to convert me. They 
treated me courteously, but rather like someone whom it is 
impossible to indoctrinate and whom they received in their 
country out of politeness, but certainly not out of pleasure. As 
long as the subject was confined to generalities, conversation 
with them was always easy and pleasant. But as soon as I 
attacked them on a point of doctrine, a barrier immediately 
rose between us. Although I sometimes gave way on some 
points to try to bring them to admit certain weaknesses in their 
system, they opposed me with the resistance and faith of the 
neophyte. On the other hand, they freely admitted everything 
that Communist China owes to the country s past three 
thousand years of civilisation. They are proud of that debt, 
although they tried to present as being on the credit side of the 
People’s Republic progress which is often only the normal 
evolution of a gigantic country. The progression of ideas and 
the beginning of modernisation, even of liberalism, does not 
just go back to October ist, 1950, when the Chinese People’s 
Republic was created, but to the beginning of the century, 
when the anti-dynastic movements finally culminated in the 
fall of the Empire and the creation of the Republic. I believe 
one should not forget this rapid evolution of ideas and customs, 
because it explains why the Communists found such fertile 
ground for propagating their ideas; ground, however, which has 
not remained tractable, as witness some of the peasant reactions 
which have recently been mentioned in the Chinese Com¬ 
munist press. 
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First Impressions 
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Crossing the Frontier 


The telephone rang in my room. I lifted the receiver. A voice 
at the other end, a shrill voice, said: 

“You are Mr. Segonzac, yes? We are the China Travel 
Agency. Will you come to our office right away? Your journey 
to Peking has been all arranged by us.” 

I had arrived in Hong Kong from London hardly an hour 
before. Nobody, and of course least of all the Chinese Com¬ 
munists, had been advised of the time at which I was landing, 
or of the airline by which I was travelling, and I had made no 
hotel reservation. Yet it hadn’t taken more than sixty minutes 
for them to discover that I was in Hong Kong and to ferret me 
out. I didn’t think that China would come and fetch me from 
outside its frontiers right in the heart of this British colony 
anchored on the coast of the Asiatic continent, and that my 
reportage would start in such a cloak-and-dagger fashion. 

I went to the address given me by the voice on the telephone. 

man, dressed like all Chinese office workers in Hong Kong in 

white shirt, white shorts and white shoes and socks, received 

me in an office which appeared just as efficient and busy as 

those of several European firms I visited later in Hong Kong. 

He wasted no time in getting down to business. Painstakingly 

thorough, as are most of his fellow-countrymen today, he was 

obviously all out to prove to me that nothing in the organisation 

°t my journey, not even the smallest detail, would be left to 

chance, whatever the unimportance of my person in the eyes of 

the Peking Government. After a few formalities, he handed me 
an envelope and said: 


*? Un tlcket t0 Lowu > the frontier station of 

semi ng ‘„ V VC g0t n ° thing t0 worr y a bout. Our repre- 

Sfj 11 f y»“ - as you have croLd 

the international bridge. Just leave your luggage at your hotel. 
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Our porters will come and fetch it. All you have to do is to get 
to the station ten minutes before your train leaves. Oh yes . . . 
I was forgetting something. You must pay your fare from Hong 
Kong to the frontier in Hong Kong dollars. You can settle the 

rest of it—from the frontier to Peking—when you reach Chinese 
territory.” 

I got to the station well on time. I was not going to run the 
risk of missing my train. This trip to China was a chance of a 
lifetime. I was tremendously excited about it. The porters and 
the luggage were waiting for me. I dipped my hand in my 
pocket and pulled out a few H.K. dollars. The man from the 
Agency, who was there together with several of his assistants, 
saw my gesture and quickly stepped between me and the 
porters. 

“Don’t try and tip them,” he said. “They would only 
refuse to take your money. They’re paid to do their job. They 
consider you don’t owe them anything more.” 

The picture of the servants at my hotel, who lined up, hands 
outstretched, apparently shamelessly, as I was leaving, came 
into my mind. . . . 

I walked over to my suitcases and made sure they hadn’t 
been opened. Friends had warned me to beware of thieves and 
pickpockets in Hong Kong, who, they had told me, are 
numerous. Nor had I much confidence in the porters to whom, 
by force of circumstance, I had been obliged to surrender my 
luggage, even though they were all wearing a red scarf clearly 
showing to which China they belonged. The Agency man must 
have read my thoughts. Curtly, his normally courteous smile 
giving way to a stern expression, he said: 

“Since our Liberation, the Chinese people have become 
conscious of their dignity as human beings. The corruption of 
the past, which was one of the failures of our country, has dis¬ 
appeared from our habits. These porters are employed by our 
official Agency. They are animated by the spirit of New China. 
You have nothing to fear. They have not touched your 
luggage.” 

I gathered by ‘Liberation’ that he meant the coming to 
power of the Communist Government in Peking. By the tone of 
his voice, I also realised that I had just had my first lesson on 
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this renovated China of which he spoke with so much obvious 
pride. 

An hour after the train taking me to the edge of our civilised 
world had left Kowloon, a series of jerks warned me that we 
had reached the limits of the colony’s territory. I was expecting 
to find a majestic sight, a great deployment of forces and 
defensive positions. For does not the threat of China hang 
permanently over this last outpost of the Western world’s 
influence in this part of Asia? I thought that, on both sides of 
the frontier, vast efforts would have been made to impress the 
rare travellers passing through, whether expelled missionaries 
returning to the free world, Attlee, Bevan and their friends on 
their way back from their express tour of China, or Asiatic 
delegates going to Peking for some conference or other. I also 
thought that going through the ‘bamboo curtain’ would entail 
interminable formalities. To my great surprise, however, it was 
the easiest frontier crossing I have ever made. But doubtless 
they must know on both sides that anyone getting as far as this 
gateway to China (which is slightly ajar to allow a certain 
amount of trade between Communist Asia and the Western 
democracies) must certainly have in his possession all the 
permits and visas required. 

The train I was travelling in had drawn into a small station, 
no larger than that of any small village in the south of England. 
But the surrounding country left me in no doubt as to which 
part of the world I was in. The setting was a series of small hills 
as round as pumpkins. On top of one of them a pagoda was 
silhouetted against the sky. On another was perched a tem¬ 
porary observation post. Yet another was dotted with a few 
queerly-shaped trees, made to appear even more grotesque by 
the bareness of the landscape. In a tiny valley between two 
hills a peasant bent over his wooden, water-buffalo-drawn 
plough as he worked his paddy-field. A milky mist veiled the 
sun, laying a blanket of damp heat which made me perspire 
freely. The whole scene was cut in two by a thirty-foot-wide 
river. This was the frontier. Or rather, to be absolutely 
accurate, I should say that the actual dividing line was an 
imaginary one which runs through the middle of the stream. 
On either side was a single line of barbed wire which looked 
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about as forbidding as a farm fence. A double barrier, rather 
like the gates of an English level-crossing, was erected in the 
middle of the railway bridge spanning the river, leaving 
between it a no-man’s-land no more than a yard wide. As I 
watched, it was opened slightly, letting through from China a 
stream of porters dressed in brown homespun, with, pinned to 
their chest, a red cloth disc bearing a number. 

One of the Hong Kong railway employees showed me into 
the tiny Customs room. But it was only a pure formality, a 
symbolic gesture, as my luggage had already gone over the 
bridge. A member of the colony’s police force, the only armed 
force I saw on the British side of the frontier, waved me on in 
silence. I went down a corridor towards a door on which a 
nailed-up notice simply stated ‘To China’. I certainly wasn’t 
allowed to make any mistake at this stage. Following the 
indications, I landed in an office occupied by an officer of the 
local force, one of those very phlegmatic Britishers who delight 
foreigners because they think they are so typical. He was busy 
unfolding the English newspapers from Hong Kong which had 
just come in on our train. Expressionless, in utter silence, he 
carefully compared my face with the one looking glumly up at 
him from the photograph on my passport, and banged an 
‘exit’ stamp next to my transit visa for Hong Kong. With one 
hand he gave me back my papers, and with the other picked 
up his newspaper and started reading, without giving me 
another glance or a word of advice. To complete this silent 
film, a policeman soundlessly indicated the way to the bridge 
and China. I felt I was being ostracised and silently criticised 
for going to that other world for which, obviously, there was no 
love, at least in this little station of Lowu. The bridge was only 
forty yards away. I stumbled along, walking on the sleepers of 
the railway line, heading for the unknown with, I must admit, a 
certain amount of misgiving, as I didn’t quite know what was 
awaiting me on the other side. As I came up close to the 
barrier, I was surprised to see that the railway was not cut. 

As a matter of fact, a moment later a two-wagon goods train 
rumbled over the frontier, loaded with huge baskets full of 
fresh eggs collected in the country around Canton especially 
for the population of Hong Kong. In exchange, a consignment 
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of English-made bicycles was stacked on the platform ready for 
shipment into China. 

I turned round to take a last look at the Western world which 
I was leaving for two months. Behind the station was a block¬ 
house I had not noticed earlier. On the top, leaning against 
a powerful-looking searchlight, a policeman was carefully 
watching the activity on the other side of the frontier through a 
pair of field-glasses. On the opposite side of the river there was 
a defensive position almost identical with the British one. Its 
white walls were splashed with a red star painted on them. 
From a pole floated the flag of New China: a red background, 
with five yellow stars, one large and four small, in a corner. 
Their purpose is not only to differentiate the Chinese emblem 
from the Russian one with its hammer and sickle, but also to 
symbolise the unity of the five most important peoples living 
inside the frontiers of the vast territory that is China. 

As I walked on, the barrier, leaving just enough space for me 

to go through, began to open, pulled on one side by a small 

group of Hong Kong policemen wearing dark blue shirts and 

shorts, fiat caps, and with revolvers at their sides; and, on the 

other, by fifteen or so Chinese soldiers drawn up in two lines. 

They were unarmed except for the men standing at each end, 

who carried a machine-gun under their arm, as if they were on 

parade, their finger on the trigger, and the barrel of the gun 

pointing towards the heart of Hong Kong. The soldiers wore 

the light beige cotton uniforms of the Chinese Communist 

Army: long unpressed trousers, baggy, shapeless tunics, and 

round, soft caps similar to those worn by ships’ stokers. A 

rectangular piece of white cloth, bearing the words ‘Soldier of 

the Chinese Army of Liberation’, painted in Chinese characters, 

was sewn on the left side of their tunics. But none wore any 
badge of rank. 

They all seemed astonishingly young. One of them, whose 
face was more intelligent and less forbidding than the others, 
stood out from the rest because he wore leather boots instead of 
the plimsoll-like shoes of his comrades. I concluded he must be 
in charge, and held out my passport to him. He merely looked 
at my visa, then handed my papers to a civilian who had 
meanwhile joined him. He turned out to be the representative 
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of the China Travel Agency. I was struck by the fact that, 
unlike his colleague in Hong Kong, he wore the blue overall¬ 
suit which has become the regulation wear of almost every 
Chinese man or woman in the last five years. The silent film 
went on. Still without a word being spoken, he beckoned me to 
follow him. It was all over, I was now in China. The formalities 
had been brief and simple, lasting only a few minutes. I had 
never imagined that it would be so easy to cross such a tightly- 
closed frontier, and that I would find merely a handful of 
policemen on one side, of soldiers on the other, to prevent two 
hostile worlds jumping at one another’s throats. 

My guide led me through a covered way to the Chinese 
frontier station five hundred yards away, passing under an 
enormous portrait of Mao Tse Tung, Chairman of the People’s 
Republic, and told me in bad English that its name was 
Shumchun. As we walked along I recalled the circumstances 
in which I had obtained the visa that, only a moment ago, had 
opened to me the gates of China, until now so firmly closed to 
independent Western journalists. 

During the Geneva Conference I had come into contact with 
several Chinese delegates. Every day, allowing them no 
respite, I asked them what my chances were of getting a visa to 
visit their country. On the last day of the conference, one of 
them volunteered: “They are promising.” A friend of mine 
who has a good knowledge of the Chinese character said to me, 
when I told him of the incident: 

“That answer is as good as a yes. But the delegate who told 
you that will only give you a definite answer when he is in a 
position to fix the exact date on which your journey can be 
considered. Don’t forget that the Chinese are past masters of 
the art of classic diplomacy. You have to know how to inter¬ 
pret what they say.” 

Twice I wrote to the Chinese Legation in Berne, the nearest 
capital to London or Paris where the People’s Republic was 
represented, but got no reply. I thought regretfully that the 
whole business had fallen through. Then, on September 21st, I 
had a telephone call from one of the diplomats of the Legation 
in Switzerland, informing me that I was to go at once to Berne 
to collect my visa, and that I had to be in Chinese territory by 
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September 30th at the latest. I flew out the next day. Not 
being able to leave London before the middle of October, I 
explained my predicament to the attache who received me. He 
listened very kindly, and after an hour's amiable conversation 
seemed as if he had understood my point of view and accepted 
it. I was given a long questionnaire to fill up, less searching and 
personal, however, than the one required for a United States 
visa. Having done all that, and feeling that the great moment 
had come, I handed my passport to the attache. To my 
amazement, he shook his head and said: 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I can't give you your visa now. I 
shall have to ask Peking again for the necessary permission. 
You see, the visa I have for you must be used before September 
30th.” 

I had no choice but to give in gracefully. I was now faced 
with another problem. My host wanted to know immediately 
which way I was going to travel to enter his country: through 
Moscow and Siberia, or through Hong Kong? Although the 
Russians freely grant transit visas to travellers going to China, I 
knew they were slow in doing it and that I wouldn’t get it in 
time. I therefore chose to travel via Hong Kong. 

Armed with my visa, which was merely stamped on a loose 
sheet of ordinary note-paper, with penicillin, sulphamides and 
other medical supplies which I had been told were impossible to 
find in China, a letter of credit payable in Peking supplied by a 
Communist bank in Paris, and a wide assortment of clothes to 
face the tropical heat of the south and the Siberian cold of the 
north, I set off for China and adventure, exactly five days after 
I had received the telephone call from Berne. 
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II 


Hygiene and Thoroughness 


I soon discovered, as my footsteps took me a little deeper inside 
China, this country which in the past has so often been the 
victim of frightful epidemics, that hygiene is haunting the sleep 
of the leaders of the new Communist regime. 

As I drew near the station of Shumchun, where I was to take 
the train for Canton, I noticed in the distance two men all 
dressed in white at a stand which I took at first to be an ice¬ 
cream or sweet kiosk. You can imagine my surprise when I 
discovered that they were wearing surgical masks, and that in 
front of them on the counter lay a threatening array of syringes, 
cotton-wool and mysterious bottles and phials. 

My interpreter spoke to the two men for a moment, then 
turned to me: 

“The doctor and his assistant want to see your vaccination 
certificates,” he said. “You must be inoculated against 
typhoid, smallpox and cholera before you can enter our 
country. If you haven’t got them, you will have to be vaccinated 
now by the doctor here.” 

Fortunately, I had all the necessary documents, and so 
avoided the necessity of putting myself in the hands of the 
Chinese health organisation, although its equipment, at first 
sight, appeared to be first-class and quite up-to-date. 

This first skirmish with Chinese red tape having been 
successfully fought, I came to my next port of call, the Customs. 
Several counters were lined up on the wide central platform of 
the station. On one side of them the travellers displayed their 
luggage. On the other, Customs officials, both men and 
women, inspected and commented. Up to that point, the whole 
scene had been not very different from what would have 
happened in Europe. But comparison ended there. The 
atmosphere was both picturesque and unusual. The Customs 
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examination was undoubtedly the most thorough I have ever 
seen. The passengers arriving from Hong Kong, most of them 
obviously people of limited means, had untied the bundles they 
carried on their shoulders or, in some rare cases, the heavily- 
laden suitcases they were dragging along with them. Standing 
opposite them, figures of justice, the Customs officers, mostly 
women, looking very stern, took out one by one every single 
object from the bundles, shook it to make sure there was 
nothing hidden inside it, then laid it on the counter without any 
attempt at folding the clothes or putting them back in their 
original creases. It was a rather pathetic sight. There were 
very long ladies’ pants in pink silk, men’s combinations evoking 
the Edwardian fashion of being encased in woollies from neck 
to ankle, bottles of oil, and many other widely assorted objects. 
The Customs ladies were quite a sight. Tiny, looking no more 
than fifteen years old, they wore their hair in two long plaits like 
schoolgirls, and were dressed in light beige cotton uniforms like 
the soldiers. On their black hair were perched berets very 
much like that of certain English regiments. They had no 
badges on their tunics, unlike the soldiers at the frontier, but 
instead, sewn on their sleeves, an emblem of crossed yellow 
keys on a black shield-shaped background. They certainly 
didn’t represent my idea of femininity, with their wide baggy 
trousers which made them look as if they had huge hips and 
enormous behinds. Having gone through the mill of these 
ferocious females, passengers waited patiently on benches to be 
called to another counter where they paid duty on what they 
had bought in Hong Kong. 

I couldn’t see my luggage, and for a moment I got really 

worried. My interpreter reassured me: my cases were in a room 

set aside specially for me. I was taken there almost at once, 

without being given any time to look around properly. Two 

Customs officers came in. They looked more important than 

the girls with the agile fingers I had seen operating so 

thoroughly and wore dark blue uniforms with a flat cap. I was 

dreading the moment when I should have to go through the 

same grilling as the Chinese passengers. But the only thing that 

seemed to intrigue them, once I had opened my cases, was mv 
toilet bag. 7 
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I was feeling hungry and wondering when I would get some 
food. My interpreter must have read my thoughts, for an 
excellent Chinese meal, prepared in the railway staff kitchen, 
was brought in to me, with, as sole instruments, the traditional 
chopsticks. But, as an afterthought, somebody rushed in and, to 
my great relief, handed me a fork and spoon. As I ate, I spoke 
to my Chinese chaperon about a very serious problem which 
was worrying me. I had no Chinese money with me. My letter 
of credit was payable only in Peking. At that stage, my only 
liquid assets were Hong Kong dollars, which, I had been told, 
could be exported to China without difficulty and easily 
exchanged. My predicament didn’t seem to surprise him. He 
merely asked briefly: 

“How much money do you want?” 

I handed him the equivalent of fifty pounds. After a very 
short interval, during which I drank the first of the innumerable 
cups of tea I was to imbibe during my stay in China, he came 
back with a load of notes, the size of which made me shudder. 
They were yuan min p'iao , ‘people’s money’, created and minted 
since the Communists came to power, but which, for sim¬ 
plicity, the Chinese still call by the old name of dollars. I 
counted the money piled up in front of me. I suddenly realised 
that, for the first time in my life, I was a millionaire, yes, a 
millionaire! And I had to come to a Communist country for 
such a thing to happen! Three and a half million Y.M.P.s 
were lying on the table. This impressive fortune was un¬ 
fortunately only apparent. But it seemed all the more fantastic 
since it had been handed to me in notes of ten thousand 
yuans .* I couldn’t possibly carry all that around in my pockets, 
and I hesitated to put it in my suitcase for fear of its being stolen. 
My interpreter guessed my feelings. He repeated what his 
colleague in Hong Kong had said to me a few hours earlier: I 
had nothing to fear; the Chinese people were honest and proud 
of their integrity. After that, all I could do was to put the 
money in my case, particularly as he stood behind me waiting 
for me to proceed! 

* The Chinese have since streamlined their currency by subtracting a certain 
number of zeros. One pound today is worth 7 Y.M.P.s instead of 70,000, but 
it has the same purchasing power. 
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Though he advised me not to leave the room where I was 
receiving preferential treatment, which proved that in Com¬ 
munist countries some people, as George Orwell said in his 
satire Animal Farm , are more equal than others, I ventured out 
on to the platform amongst all the other passengers who, like 
me, were waiting for the Canton train. 

What I discovered was more like a mixture of reading-room, 
nursery and waiting-room than a railway station. Right in the 


centre stood a kiosk selling various Chinese publications, 
presided over by a young pigtailed woman railway employee 
dressed in blue. She too wore a surgical mask, and so did 
several other people; which made me realise that these masks, 
such as the one worn by the doctor I had seen when I walked 
into the station, were a measure of protection subscribed to by 
almost the entire population in their mania for hygiene. 
Another young woman, wearing trousers like the girl in the 
kiosk, was walking up and down the impeccably clean platform 
armed with a broom and dustpan. Inadvertently, and also 
because I wasn’t yet used to the meticulous, almost pathological, 
cleanliness of this country, I threw away a screwed-up piece of 
paper I had in my pocket. The girl with the broom pounced on 
it, giving me, on the way, a dirty look which clearly said that, 
once and for all, I must learn to find the appropriate place to 
get rid of any other unwanted odds and ends I might be 
carrying around in my pockets! After that, she glanced over at 
me several times. I soon became so conscious of this dumb 
reproach that I got to the stage of stuffing dead matches and 
cigarette-ends in my pocket, simply because I could see nowhere 
except the platform to throw them. 


There was also a library, where newspapers, magazines, and 

even little picture-books were displayed. The benches all 

round it were crowded with people reading and looking at 

anything they could lay their hands on. A group of sailors, in 

the traditional uniform worn by every navy in the world, but 

with rubber-soled canvas shoes like those of the soldiers I had 

seen on my arrival, were standing around a square table 

playmg a strange game which looked something like Russian 

tnlhards. But instead of balls they used big round counters, 
rather like draughts. 
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A group of women, all of whom had children with them, 
were mustered together in a corner. Several cots, just like 
European ones except that they had no mattresses, were 
provided for the children to rest on, and there were also a lot of 
toys for them to play with. But most of the mothers seemed to 
prefer to carry their babies either pickaback on their shoulders, 
or else rolled up in enormous shawls on their backs, heads 
tucked in between the mother’s shoulder-blades. 

Other passengers were sitting on benches arranged side by 
side, rather like the seats on a Lake Geneva steamer. The 
townspeople were easily recognisable since they were all dressed 
in blue. One or two women wore the traditional calf-length 
Chinese gown fastening very high in the neck, the sides split to 
the knee or even higher. Most of the peasants were in black. 
To their inelegant baggy trousers, caught at the ankle, and 
ample blouse, the women added enormous straw hats edged 
with black fringe, looking like big lampshades, which hid their 
eyes. 

Patriotic posters stuck to the wooden beams and pillars 
supporting the station roof portrayed idealised people and 
scenes, such as young men and girls smiling widely as they 
passed through the gates of a university or a factory, radiant 
children and workers, young people playing football. They 
looked like any of the posters you might see in a main station in 
England or France, but they obviously had another significance. 
On the benches and walls near the room where I had lunched 
were stuck long strips of pink paper covered in Chinese 
characters. I thought they were probably propaganda slogans, 
and walked towards one of the benches intending to sit down on 
it to study them more closely. But the young girl with the 
broom, who obviously had been keeping a constant and 
vigilant eye on me, rushed up and pushed me away just in time. 
She put her finger on the bench and showed it to me. It was 
bright green. What I had taken for political propaganda 
simply meant: ‘Beware: Wet Paint’. 

I was rousing the curiosity of my fellow-passengers, just as 
much as they intrigued me. But whereas I was openly looking 
at them, they were quite content just to glance at me out of the 
corner of their eye, and never for a moment did they stare at me 
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rudely. I’m afraid I was far less courteous than they were. 
During the three hours I had to wait for my train to Canton I 
had all the time in the world to study them, and to discover 
that, although none of them looked rich or even moderately 
well-off, they all wore clothes in good condition, and not one of 
them was barefoot. On the whole, they appeared healthy, 
well-fed, and ready to laugh at the slightest provocation—as I 
was to find out at my own expense! 

Looking for the place which even royalty has to visit several 

times a day, I stopped in front of what was obviously a public 

convenience, very much like those separate buildings you find 

in some stations in France and England. It had two doors, both 

of which had something written on them in Chinese characters. 

I hesitated for some time before making up my mind, and 

finally decided boldly to push the door nearest me. Just at that 

moment, a woman walked out. A wave of laughter added to 

my embarrassment. It was as if all the people on the platform 

were watching my movements and witnessing my discomfiture. 

But their laughter was by no means ironical or spiteful. It was 

the. laughter of people genuinely amused by a humorous 

incident. A man came up to me, took me by the arm, pointed 

out the first character of the word meaning ‘Ladies’, then 

leading me over to the other door, did the same thing for the 

word ‘Gentlemen’, underlining the character with his finger so 

that I could make no mistake and would remember them from 
then on. 

My guide, who reappeared suddenly out of the blue, found 
me standing in front of a man wearing a surgical mask over his 
mouth and nose, who was, in contrast to this hygienic pre¬ 
caution, wrapping in old newspapers hot steamed bread which 
he extracted with wooden tongs from a small trolley. 

c<wTi he train wil1 be in in a minute or two,” said my guide. 

Will you please go back to your room?” 

When he came to fetch me a few minutes later, the station 

was deserted. Everybody else was in the train. The station- 

master was only waiting for me to get on board before Riving 
the departure signal. 
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Train Journey to Canton 


The loudspeakers on the station were making a horrible row. 
If only I could have understood the meaning of the flow of 
words that a shrill nasal feminine voice was pouring out, I 
might have perhaps found the noise tolerable. This initial 
contact with the Chinese language, which I had never believed 
to be so voluble, was undoubtedly, as far as I was concerned, 
not a success. Fortunately, the Shumchun—Canton train was 
due to pull out any minute. We should be leaving behind us 
the station and all its noises for the quiet and beauty of the 
Chinese countryside, of which I was eager to get my first 
glimpse. 

But my hopes were doomed to disappointment. We had 
already gone several hundred yards, but the military music 
which followed the woman announcer’s voice was not fading 
away into the distance but, on the contrary, increasing in 
volume as the train picked up speed. A quick glance confirmed 
my fears: there were loudspeakers at each end of the carriage, 
tied up above the door with bits of string. It was a one- 
compartment carriage, running the whole length of the coach. 
The seats, each holding two people, were ranged on either side 
of the central gangway, rather like some of the suburban trains 
in England or France. 

I settled down and looked around with curiosity. Behind 
me four men brought out a pack of cards and began playing 
bridge. They were, of course, talking their own language, 
but making their bids in—English! Across the gangway a 
group of Japanese women delegates, probably representing 
some labour organisation or other, on their way to Peking 
for the October ist celebrations, were rehearsing the words 
of a patriotic song with the help of a young, unusually tall, pig¬ 
tailed Chinese woman. They seemed immune to the noise 
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around them and completely indifferent to the music blaring 
out of the loudspeakers. 

A railway employee, wearing of course a mask and looking 
for all the world as if he were just about to perform a major 
surgical operation, came along the gangway, carrying a crate 
from which he took a lidded glass, which he stood carefully on 
the little flap table under the carriage window. This was the 
start of what was to prove a veritable ballet. For no sooner had 
he gone on to the next seats than along came another man. He 
held out a packet of tea for my inspection, opened it in front of 
me, and carefully shook out into my glass a dozen green tea- 
leaves and one jasmine flower. He was immediately followed 
by another man carrying what looked like an enormous 
watering-can from which clouds of steam were rising. With a 
remarkably nimble yet steady hand he took my glass, flipped 
up the lid with two fingers, and filled it up with boiling water. 

Our next visitor was a young woman, pigtailed, of course, 
dressed from head to foot in white, wearing an arm-band 
stamped with a red cross. She walked slowly down the gang¬ 
way, looking carefully at everyone as if she wanted to make 
quite sure that no one was in need of medical attention. We 
were given a few moments’ respite, quite relative however, 
since the loudspeakers were still going full blast with Russian 
songs, when yet another character made his appearance. With 
the serious air of a man doing an important job, he carefully 
dusted the table without, however, taking the trouble to lift 
the glasses and papers on it, probably thinking that only what 
was visible had to be cleaned; and he emptied the ash-tray out 
of the window. The show wasn’t over yet. There was still 
another act to come: the sweeper. Like all the others, he too 
wore a mask, probably just as much to avoid catching anything 
from the passengers, or choking from the dust which seems to 
hover permanently in the air in China, as to prevent his own 
germs being breathed into the travellers’ faces. He swept out 
the gangway, then in between the seats facing each other, with 
a damp cloth fixed on to a broom made of a stout length of rice- 
straw. When he came to my seat, he stood for a moment, his 
broom poised, obviously waiting for me to do something. I, of 
course, didn’t know what was expected of me, so he gave me a 
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gentle tap on my heels with his broom. I caught on then, and 

lifted my feet off the floor. He appeared delighted to see that I 

had understood him so easily. Quickly he swept the space 

where my feet had been, and went on to the next seats, radiating 

the joyful satisfaction of a man who has done his duty in the 
face of heavy odds. 

That was all for the moment. The laws of hygiene, which the 
new China very sensibly enforces with obvious severity, had 
been obeyed, the floor was impeccably clean, and the table neat 
and dust-free. Even though the coach was an old one, dirt and 
dust, with all the risks of epidemics they embody, were 
aggressively chased away. However, the spittoons in the gang¬ 
way showed that the Chinese still retain some of the bad habits 
of the past. 

A policeman came swaying along. He wore a light beige 
uniform and a peaked flat cap, and at his side hung an enormous 
pistol, whose length alone must have made it a formidable 
weapon. I only saw him that once during the four hours the 
train took to cover the eighty-odd miles between the frontier 
and Canton. But all the others, the comrades with the glasses, 
the tea, the water, the duster and the broom, came back 
frequently, repeating precisely the same ritual with precisely 
the same gestures. 

While all this burst of activity had been going on, a Chinese 
had come and sat down beside me. I thought at first he was 
just another passenger. But when he began to talk to me in 
broken English, it became clear that he was there to serve as my 
interpreter and to look after me until we reached Canton; 
unless, of course, it was also to keep an eye on me. 

The loudspeakers had been silent for a while. But now they 
started up again. A woman’s voice droned out a spate of words 
in which I couldn’t single out one understandable sound. I 
asked my newly-found companion what it was all about. 

“This is the way practical information, such as how long the 
journey will take, details of the route, the stops, and so on, is 
given to passengers in all the trains in China now,” he said. 
“This system has been in operation for the last eighteen months. 
The woman announcer explains where in every carriage 
passengers can find packs of cards, Chinese chessmen, books, 
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newspapers, magazines and picture-books to while away the 
time. She also draws their attention to certain newspaper 
articles. Her duty really is to give our comrades in the train all 
the information they can conceivably want on making their 
journey as pleasant and instructive as possible. Just now, for 
example, she was giving a short talk on hygiene. At the 
moment, she’s reading extracts from an article on improved 
agricultural production recently published in a Peking daily.” 

The train was slowing down. We were coming to our first 

stop. The dreadful voice had started up again, shriller and 
noisier than ever. 

What on earth is she saying now?” I asked my interpreter. 
He listened for a while, then said: 

“She’s telling the passengers getting off here not to push and 
scramble, and that they should help the old people and the 
women to get off safely. Children shouldn’t be allowed to 
jump off the train by themselves, but lifted down. In a word, 
she’s saying that everybody should help everybody else. That 
is a very important part of our new ways.” 

We had stopped in a small country station. I got up and 
looked out of the window. The sight that met my eyes on the 
platform was, to say the least, unexpected. About fifty 
peasants, most of them dressed in black, wearing enormous 
straw hats, and carrying heavy bundles, were lined up across 
the platform, just like a well-disciplined English bus queue, 
olowly, calmly, with the loudspeakers prompting them, they 
got on to the train one by one. There was no jostling, no 
pushing. Noticing my astonishment, and without waiting for 
me to say anything, my companion remarked: 

You see? We’re well organised in China today. A certain 
number of seats are reserved for people boarding the train en 
route. And the number of passengers allowed on the platform is 
exactly the same as the number of seats available.” 

He appeared to hesitate for a moment before he went on: 

1 hey are not obliged to stand in a queue like that, you 
now. But we have explained things to them. The people 

inShe'?^ n ° W * at U ’ S in their own i nter est to be disciplined 
n the stations. They queue of their own accord.” 

Again he fell silent for a moment. Then: 
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“It wasn’t like this before. In the bad old days people 
fought just to board the train, which was absolutely besieged, 
let alone get a seat.” 

I had just heard two key words which were to crop up in 
almost every conversation I had during my long stay in China: 
‘explain’ and ‘before’. Although this was the first time I heard 
them, I interpreted ‘explain’ as meaning the necessity of 
obtaining the approval of the masses before taking any major 
steps or making any important reforms; and ‘before’ as the 
‘pre-Liberation’ period, that is, the time before the Communist 
Government came to power. 

I got down on to the platform. Feverish activity reigned 
around the goods wagon at the head of the train. A dozen 
porters, in what appeared to be utter chaos, were noisily un¬ 
loading English-made bicycles, enormous baskets full of tiny 
cheeping chicks and ducklings, and replacing them in the van 
with large, round egg-baskets and sacks of rice and sugar-cane. 
As I stood watching them, I realised that all their yelling and 
screaming was not entirely purposeless. They were shouting 
instructions to each other. In fact, their work was astonishingly 
well organised and even very quick, in view of the amount of 
goods that had to be loaded and unloaded. 

The train was ready to move off again. I was invited by my 
guide to take my seat. Looking out of the window, I saw that at 
the foot of the steps of every coach the controller in charge was 
standing to attention, facing the carriage. He stayed com¬ 
pletely motionless until the train began to move, then swung 
himself on board with remarkable agility. As we slowly pulled 
out of the station, I noticed the porters, glistening with sweat, 
also standing in an impeccably disciplined straight line, just as 
if they were on parade. 

The countryside was really beautiful. In the background, 
hazy-blue mountains of curious shape were just like an old 
Chinese engraving come to life. The rounded, red-earthed 
hills in front of them were dotted here and there with trees with 
unusually short trunks. The plain stretching out to these foot¬ 
hills was as flat as the surface of a calm lake, its colouring a 
patchwork of light green paddy-fields and yellow-green sugar¬ 
cane. Bluish-grey water-buffaloes, their long horns lying back 
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along their heads like the flattened-back ears of an angry or 
frightened horse, were pulling ploughs here, standing deep in 
water there. The villages scattered over the plain consisted 
mainly of a few houses with grey peeling walls, and green-tiled 
roofs sloping downwards and outwards, their corners turned 
up in typical Chinese fashion. The fields looked minute. They 
were separated by footpaths only just wide enough for a man 
to walk on. There wasn’t a single hedge or fence to be seen 
anywhere. 

An odd, indefinable smell, sharp yet sugary, like that of 
rotting fruit, rose from the earth. Thousands of peasants were 
working in the paddy-fields. Some carried pails of water or 
baskets full of bananas on bamboo yokes slung across their 
shoulders. Others were pumping water from the irrigation 
ditches into the rice-fields, using an ingenious chain-bucket 
system. 

Night began to fall as we neared Canton. The man re¬ 
sponsible for the tea-glasses came back for the last time. He 
emptied them all out of the window and carefully replaced them 
in his crate. He was followed by the watering-can ‘comrade’. 
This time, he hadn’t brought the tools of his trade with him. 
Instead, he was carrying a small book. He tore out a round 
piece of paper covered in Chinese characters, and handed it to 
me. It was the bill. The only thing I could make out on it was 
the price, written in ordinary Roman figures: two thousand 
yuans , about sevenpence. This was all I had to pay for the 
several glasses of tea I had drunk and all the other services on 
the train. My interpreter took the receipt from me and, pointing 
to some of the characters on one side of it, explained: 

“These are slogans. This one says: ‘Work for production’. 
This other one means: ‘Strengthen our economic recon¬ 
struction’.” 

In one corner of the receipt was a riddle intended for the 
amusement of the customer. My guide translated it for me, but 
I couldn’t solve it, and asked him for the answer. He apologised: 
he couldn’t tell me. The receipt gave the riddle, but not, 
unfortunately, the solution. 

In a hullabaloo of loudspeakers from the train and the plat¬ 
form, we arrived in Canton. As we came to a standstill, a 
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smiling representative of the Travel Agency was standing, as it 
happened, exactly opposite the window where I was sitting, 
as if he knew just at what point of the platform my carriage 
was going to stop. 

All around us the train’s passengers milled and eddied in a 
hurry. The scene was like that in any European station where 
tired and hungry travellers are anxious to get home after a long 
journey. 



IV 


A Look at Canton, then off to Peking 


I didn’t know at all what sort of evening I should have when I 
arrived in Canton. Would I be allowed to roam around as I 
pleased? Would some sort of programme be organised for me? 
Or would I politely be requested to confine my activities to the 
limits of my hotel room? The China Travel Agency man, 
who had come to meet me with an old American car of pre¬ 
war vintage, gave me no hint at first as to what amount of 
freedom I should be allowed in this enormous city, which has 
always been the avowed rival of the capital, Peking. 

The hotel where I was driven from the station, the ‘Ouk- 
wain’, must have been in the past, in the days when the 
Europeans still used to trade with China, one of the most 
luxurious in the city. But now, obviously, all that had changed. 
The hall appeared sad and deserted. There were no lavishly 
uniformed porters or receptionists, only men in blue every¬ 
where. 

My guide took me to my room. 

“You can have dinner whenever you like. But after that, 
wait here for me,” he ordered. “I’ll be coming back to tell you 
what time your plane leaves for Peking tomorrow.” 

My room was on the fourteenth floor, right at the top of the 
hotel. It could not have been better situated for getting a good 
view of Canton by night. Spread out below me were the 
twinkling lights and the neon advertisements of the city, while 
in the distance a red star shone from the top of a tall building. 
The Pearl River, which flowed almost at the foot of the hotel, 
drew a sombre ribbon of darkness through all this brightness. 
It was edged by the gleaming golden eyes of thousands of oil- 
lamps from the sampans anchored along its banks. 

As I sat perched high above the city in my skyscraper (which 
was, incidentally, built by the English, as was most of this town, 
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the first in China to be opened to Western trade during the last 

century), all the sounds of the city seemed to converge on me. I 

had the nightmarish sensation of a conductor leading his 

orchestra through the shrill cacophonies of some Infernal 
Symphony. 

The noise coming up from below was quite incredible. In 
fact, after my experience in the train, I was beginning to realise 
that the Chinese must like noise. Car drivers made up for their 
lack of numbers by driving with one finger permanently on the 
hooter. Every time the traffic lights changed from red to green 
or back again, they set off a bell which seemed to go on ringing 
for ever. The steamers plying up and down the Pearl River 
were apparently equipped with sirens as powerful as those of 
the Queen Mary , and they made lavish use of them! 

On a balcony beneath my window a group of twenty 
musicians, armed with drums and cymbals, were rehearsing 
for goodness knows what procession with a frenzy that, it 
seemed, nothing could ever abate. 

With an appetite whetted by the thought of a really good 

Chinese meal, and also being curious to see my fellow-guests, I 

went down to dinner. Through the lift’s open gates, I noticed 

on some floors that Chinese guests were being served their 
meals in private rooms. 

The dining-room was empty except for one mysterious 
European, who didn’t even bother to look up when I walked in. 
He was probably Russian. To complete my dismay, the meal 
was a European one, and a bad one at that. My guide re¬ 
appeared when I had almost finished. He still had no in¬ 
formation about tomorrow’s flight to Peking, and would come 
back again later on. In the meantime, he suggested, I might 
like to go for a stroll. He apologised for not accompanying me, 
but he was busy. I would have to go on my own. I asked 
nothing better, and within a few minutes I was out in the street. 

I didn’t dare go far for fear of getting lost and being unable to 
ask my way back. I set off along the river, and discovered a 
floating city alongside the embankment. Hundreds of sampans, 
those oddly-shaped craft the Chinese use for river navigation, 
were lashed side by side, eight to ten deep. They varied in size’ 
none more than thirty feet long, but each one had an entire 
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family living on board. By the light of their oil-lamps I caught 
glimpses of women and children on deck. One sampan 
generated its own electricity by means of a noisy, smoky petrol 
engine. A crowd had gathered, curious to see this novelty. 
Fifty thousand Cantonese, I learned later, live in these primitive 
conditions. 


Further along the embankment was an enormous building 

under construction, nearly as big as Selfridge’s. It was 

brilliantly illuminated, and hundreds of passers-by stopped to 

stare at it open-mouthed. It was a new State-owned store 

which was to be opened in a few days. In a neighbouring 

street my attention was attracted by booths full of rows and 

rows of brightly-coloured fruit. There were bananas, oranges, 

giant grapefruit, and Chinese apples, the colour of an unripe 

lemon, shaped like a big orange of which every other segment 

had been removed. I stopped to look at them more closely. 

Immediately a crowd formed round me, staring. For a moment, 

I felt somewhat perturbed. But they were all smiling. I in turn 

smiled back. They were only curious about me, and seemed 
friendlily disposed. 


A short distance away was a shooting-booth. One of the 
attendants, a young pigtailed girl, loaded a sub-machine-gun 
and held it out temptingly to me. I couldn’t resist, and fired a 
few rounds. The bullets made no sound as they left the barrel 
of the gun, but exploded noisily when they came in contact with 
the target. By then another smiling crowd had gathered round 
me, so I thrust a handful of notes at the girl and hurried off. 
Later, as I walked back past the booth, she came running up to 
me. By signs and gestures she indicated that I had paid her 
too much and returned some money to me. She must have 
been on the look-out ever since I left her stand. 

A crowd of people were standing outside a house whose 
ground-floor windows were wide open. Curious to know what 
they were all looking at, I peered over the shoulders of the 

aboutVfrv ° nt t °r me '- ThCre WaS a banc l uet going on, with 

about fifty guests listening to toasts and speeches, and laughing 
at the jokes made by the speakers. They seemed quite 
oblivious of the fact that they were being stared at, although 
the crowd noisily oined in the general merriment § 
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The Agency representative was waiting for me with the 
details of the flight to Peking when I got back to my hotel. He 
told me that a special plane had been laid on for the Japanese 
women delegates who had been on the train, two British 
colleagues (who, with myself, constituted the first small group 
of Western journalists allowed to visit China independendy), 
and myself. The authorities must have been particularly 
anxious for us to reach the capital in time for the October ist 
celebrations, for normally the only way of getting from 
Canton to Peking is by train, a journey lasting five days. 

The ticket had to be paid for at once, and cost 1,800,000 
yuans. It took me quite a while to count out this sum in ten- 
thousand-^zzaw notes. But in fact the fare was relatively cheap: 
a little less than twenty-seven pounds for a journey of nearly 
1,200 miles. Airily, I lent a couple of millions to one of my 
colleagues. It came easily to me to juggle with these astro¬ 
nomical sums whose existence I had never before even 
suspected! 

Canton airport, where I was taken by car at crack of dawn 
next day, had been built during the Japanese occupation to 
carry heavy traffic. But it was obvious that the number of 
passengers using it today is very small, probably only a handful 
of V.I.P.s now and then. The place looked deserted and 
gloomy. A large map of China stuck on the wall and a bust of 
Mao Tse Tung were the only attempts at brightening up the 
hall. The map was not without interest. It showed the routes 
of the two airline companies operating in China, one wholly 
Chinese, serving all the southern half of the country, the other, 
ostensibly Sino-Russian, but in fact entirely Russian as I was to 
discover later on, covering all the north and east, that is, all the 
fast-developing industrial regions of Manchuria and Sinkiang.* 

I produced my ticket, two pieces of printed rice-paper slipped 
in an envelope resplendent with Picasso’s famous dove of peace, 
paid for my excess baggage (the maximum allowed is forty 
pounds), then boarded the plane. 

The aircraft, a Russian Dakota, looked new. I was impressed 
by the smartness of the crew. The two pilots wore peaked caps, 

* This particular airline company has since been handed back to the 
Chinese. 
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well-pressed trousers and tunics buttoning right up to the neck. 

e stewardess, in khaki, like the men, was one of the very few 
Chinese women I saw dressed in a skirt. 

The airfield looked derelict. Grass was growing between the 
s abs of the runways, and the concrete was in bad condition. 

1 * i . I saw that the meteoro¬ 

id^ 1 equipment was as up-to-date as any you’ll find on a 

European aerodrome. Just after taking off, as we flew over the 
end of the runway, four camouflaged anti-aircraft guns in a 
rench, barrels pointing skywards, gunners at action stations 
Hashed under our wings. I had previously noticed armed sen¬ 
tries posted at various points on the aerodrome. Already, during 

nnrt ra t K°a rney ^ H ° ng K ° n S’ 1 had Seen that the im- 

fact thlt S- CS WCre gU n rded ‘ A11 this brought home to me the 
-ui 1 Chl f a was stl11 on a war footing, and ready for any 

b^t b ^' s f SSi “ 0 Chia "S K “ Shek’s Nationalist 

our V vie fl w W Th r Tf 7° UrS in d ° uds which hid the ground from 
fim Him 7 hfted as we came into Hankow, and we had our 

had s P 7 ° f ° nC of China ’ s greatest scourges: floods, which 

Hankow i t0 dLstin § uish the ^ous likes near 

Yantt jR k *| flood-water. One could only pick out the 

sea. S RlVCr by thC ydl0W Streak k made through this inland 

derigjfind f twin ' en g ine d jet bombers of Russian 

foreigners onbn A ? 7 ®” med Up 0n the air field. All we 

old coach whh dr Kr ? e WCre Whisked awa y in a filing 
style meal. H d bmds ’ l ° another uneatable European- 

formed bvflheT t0 WC fleW ° Ver the vast alluvial plain 

tIS enormous ^ ^ ^ thdr tributaries. 

like a smooth Sade7’ 8660 ^7 & helght ° f 6 > 00 ° feet > was 

thousands of httle 777 yC U ° W and rust car P et - Th e 

like an irregular 7,77^?’ C ° tt0n and wh eat-fields looked 

stamps stuck s He bv P 7d Tr ° f differ ent-coloured postage 

surrounded by fortifies!'- ^ lnnumerab l e villages, nearly all 

rooms. tL Hmosftn! .° nS K appCared Hke 80 man Y "iush- 

He almost total absence of roads was particularly 
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striking, and the rare ones which did exist were not tarred. 
Only tracks or footpaths seemed to link the villages. For four 
hours the scenery never changed, and gave a fairly good idea 
of the incredible density of the population in this part of the 
country. I wondered just how many of China’s 360 million 
peasants lived in this area between Hankow and Peking (a 
distance approximately equivalent to that between Rome and 
London). 

The plane began to lose height. A chain of mountains 
suddenly rose up in front of us, shutting off the plain: the 
famous Western Hills which hem in Peking to the north. In the 
falling dusk they were bathed in a surprisingly soft pink 
light. 

A group of young women, their arms full of flowers, were 
waiting on the tarmac for the Japanese delegates. I was sure 
there would be nobody for me. At the most, a representative of 
the Travel Agency might come along. My surprise was all the 
greater when I saw at the foot of the steps, hands outstretched 
in greeting, two of the journalists whom I had met in Geneva, 
and who had helped me very considerably in my efforts to 
obtain a Chinese visa. 
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V 


Peking Goes Gay 


No sooner had I arrived at the Press. Club, where I was to stay 
in Peking, than an interpreter came up to me and announced: 

“You’re invited to a reception. Chou En Lai, our Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, will be there.” 

I hardly had time to put down my luggage before I was 
whisked off in a Russian ‘Molotova’ car to the Hall of 
Magnanimity. It was night, and I saw nothing of Peking as 
we drove. The car stopped in the western part of the celebrated 
forbidden City, where for centuries the Emperors of China had 
their abode. I was taken into an enormous room where, in the 
style of the United Nations Council Chamber, desks and chairs 
were ranged before a vast stage. A peace-dove and a gigantic 
Chinese flag dominated the platform. 

My guide turned to me and explained: 

“The first National Congress elected since the Liberation has 
just begun to meet here. Tonight’s reception has been arranged 
to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
People’s Republic.” 

The room was crammed full of personalities, all of them 

wearing the ‘civilian uniform’ popularised by Sun Yat Sen: 

buttoned-to-the-neck loose tunic and trousers, generally in blue 

cloth. The gorgeous red and gold robes of a handful of Tibetan 

lamas and the gay traditional costumes of representatives of 

the minority races formed a brilliant contrast to this uniformity 
of colour. 

Foreign delegates, diplomats and a few journalists were all 
grouped together at the back of the hall. Looking round me, I 
found that I was not the only Westerner present. I recognised a 
famous French cartoonist whose Left-wing sympathies have 
become more and more pronounced over the last few years; a 
literary Grand Prix winner; the architect responsible for London 
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street decorations at the time of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth; an English painter of advanced artistic ideas; and a 
philosopher from Oxford. Peking—whose doorless, windowless 
streets only half-glimpsed in the darkness held a mystery I was 
eager to pierce—was unquestionably a curiously cosmopolitan 
city where, under the shadow of the wings of Picasso’s peace- 
dove, the strangest, most unexpected people came together. 

Just at that moment the fifteen hundred or so people in the 
hall stood up in a single movement, as one man, while applause 
crackled from all around. A stocky, balding man made his 
entrance: Mao Tse Tung. He was accompanied by Chou En 
Lai and the principal members of the Government. As I looked 
at him, I reflected what an extraordinary life and destiny had 
been that of this son of a peasant who today holds the lives of 
six hundred million human beings in his hands. And I also 
recalled something I had been told in London by a British 
Communist: 

“You’ll never get to see Mao,” he said. “I spent four years 
in China, and I didn’t see him once in all that time.” 

Yet here I was, only a few hours after my arrival in the 
capital, standing staring at the new master of China. 

Chou En Lai rose to his feet on the platform and began to 
speak. His high-pitched voice came as somewhat of a shock in 
such a solidly-built man. After him, in turn, came the delegates 
from those countries on friendly terms with China. Their 
speeches were delivered in their own tongue, then read first in 
Chinese, then in Russian, by the interpreter. 

I have no recollection of the representatives of the satellite 
countries. They were obviously important people in their own 
land, but quite secondary figures on the international scene. 
But I do remember the Russians, for the Soviet Union had sent 
an impressive delegation, led by Khrushchev, First Secretary of 
the Communist Party, member of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, and one of the principal figures in the Russian hierarchy; 
and Marshal Bulganin, who was so soon after to succeed 
Malenkov as Premier. The Russians obviously attached a great 
deal of importance to this fifth anniversary of the advent of 
Communism in China and to their relations with the new 
Chinese Government. 
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In the face of this display of Sino-Soviet friendship, I could 
not help but recall the distrust evinced by the Russians when 
the Chinese Communist Party came into being. The Party was 
founded simultaneously in Paris and Shanghai by Chou En Lai 
and Mao Tse Tung. China was in the grip of anarchy following 
the failure of the young Republic created in 1911 by Sun Yat 
Sen after the fall of the Empire and its four-thousand-year-old 
dynasties. The war-lords had divided the country up between 
them. With the help of the Russians, the Republic was trying 
to reorganise itself and recapture the country, when Sun Yat 
Sen died in 1925. He was succeeded by a young general trained 
in the military schools of Moscow: Chiang Kai Shek. The 
Chinese Communists collaborated with him. But in 1927 the 
new leader of the Kuomintang turned on his extreme Left-wing 
allies, massacred them, and forced his Russian advisers to flee 
the country. Chou En Lai barely escaped with his life from 
Shanghai, and went into hiding in the Kiangsi mountains, to 
the south of the Yangtse Kiang, where Communist resistance 
was being built up. A Party conference, which has now become 
part of the annals of Chinese history, took place in a small town 
in the district. The Party Secretary, Li Li San, insisted that the 
revolution should follow the Russian pattern and be carried out 
solely in the towns with the help of the workers. Mao Tse Tung, 
wily old peasant that he was, knew that China is essentially an 
agrarian country, and that every revolution successful in the 
past had invariably relied on the peasant and intellectual 
classes. Temporarily rejecting the Soviet interpretation of 
Marxism, he insisted that the Chinese Communist movement 
should place its confidence in the peasantry, whose discontent 
was growing daily, and that the army should start guerrilla war 
operations. His arguments finally prevailed. It availed 
Moscow nothing to frown forbiddingly and even—according to 
some—to expel Mao Tse Tung from the Central Committee. 
Chinese Communism grew and flourished on this heretical 
basis, and finally triumphed, although once again acting 
against the advice of the Kremlin, which was opposed to the 
frontal attack which was to herald the fall of the Nationalist 
regime with which it had signed a treaty. 

The evening’s celebration drew to its close. Mao Tse Tung 
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and Khrushchev left together, the past apparently forgotten 
and nodung but their present-day friendship between diem. 

n C egatC l left the hal1 ’ the assembly stood and 
applauded. Following the custom in Communist countries the 

visitors returned the compliment by also clapping their hands. 

, J e . C ,^, C G ° mmumst standing near me waved his 

hand at all the stohd peasants filling the hall, then turned to me 
and said: 

“Aren’t they wonderful? They’re Communists!” 

_ i « was a whole world of difference 

between this man s complacent ideology and the wily common 
sense of the Chinese. 


The next day Peking was brimming over with gaiety for the 
October ist celebrations. The main event of the day was a 
gigantic march past. The salute was taken by Mao Tse Tun? 
from the balcony of T'ien An Men , the Gate of Celestial Peace 
the southern entrance to the Forbidden City. This gate is 
enclosed in ochre-coloured walls, topped with concave roofs of 
gleaming gold tiles and multi-coloured beams and ceramics. 

ao s arrival, greeted with wild enthusiasm by the vast 
crowds, was the signal for the march past to begin. 

For forty-five minutes, to the strains of a monotonous march 
which seemed to contain only twenty or so repeated bars, the 
military filled the blue sky with all the myriad sounds of a 
modern army. It was an impressive sample of China’s military 
might. But in this setting of a city so deeply impregnated with 
its imperial glory, and on that particular day with the joyful 
sight of tens of thousands of colourfully-dressed children waving 
branches of flowering cherry, it did not seem at all frightening. 

Officer-cadets of the various branches of the forces were 

followed by parachutists, and the cavalry on tiny Mongolian 

horses scarcely taller than their riders. Then, in a growl of 

engines, came the tanks, both heavy and light, the artillery, 

self-propelled guns, and A.A. guns. In the sky Mig fighters, 

twin-engined Russian-built jets and heavy bombers droned 

over. They made a sharp contrast to the traditional gaudy 

costumes worn by the people of the minority races amongst 

whom I sat, in one of the permanent stands built at the foot of 
T'ien An Men . 
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Then the ‘popular' procession began, in a whirl of released 
pigeons, balloons, and fireworks which hurtled skywards little 
parachutes bearing political slogans. For over three hours, 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese, the people of Peking, filed 
past, acclaiming their new masters: 

“Ho Ping Wan Sui! Mao Tse Tung Wan Sui /” they shouted. 
“Long live peace! Long live Mao Tse Tung!” 

Literally translated, this means: 

“Ten thousand years happiness to non-war. Ten thousand 
years happiness to Mao Tse Tung.” 

My interpreter suddenly nudged me and pointed at one of 
the groups going by: 

“Look! They’re members of the Capitalists’ Association.” 

They carried a banner on which was painted the slogan: 
“We want better relations between workers and capitalists.” 

I expressed my surprise at there still being capitalists in a 
Communist country. My companion replied: 

“Oh yes, we’ve got lots of them. You'll get a chance to meet 
and talk to some of them later on.” 

I thought I was seeing things when I caught sight of a group 
of Christian nuns, all of them Chinese, jumping around, dancing 
and shouting as loudly as the rest of the procession. I asked my 
interpreter what slogan they were yelling: 

“We uphold good feeling between the Church and the 
Government,” he translated. 

They were nuns of the Conformist Church who have spurned 

the authority of Rome and have agreed to live in a Communist 
country. 

At last the procession was over. Half a million people had 
taken part in the demonstration, which, timed to end at two 
o clock, had only gone over the limit by a few minutes. I 
congratulated my guide on such precision: 

“No, no,” he said, “it was far from being perfect. It lasted 

too long, and its interest was not constantly maintained. If 

you have any criticism to make about it, please don’t hesitate to 
do so.” 

This remark was typical of one trait of the Chinese character, 
and I was to hear similar remarks from officials many a time 
during my stay. What a difference there is between this 
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modesty of the Chinese and the assurance of the Russians, who 
have always done everything first and done it perfectly! 

I ended that memorable day by mingling with the crowds 
dancing in the streets. The square in front of the Gate of 
Celestial Peace was black with people and garishly illuminated 
by arc-lamps being used by film cameras. To my surprise, the 
loudspeakers were not playing Chinese music, but Russian 
songs and waltzes. The crowds were not dancing as we under¬ 
stand it in Europe, but merely jigging up and down on the spot. 
It intrigued me, and I turned to my interpreter for an ex¬ 
planation: 

“The Chinese people didn’t know how to dance before,” he 
said. “Since the Liberation, we’ve encouraged collective 
dances in order to inculcate a sense of community in our people. 
As you can see for yourself tonight, these dances are very 
successful. There are more than a hundred thousand people 
here.” 

I wanted to know why the music was essentially Slavic. 

“For the same reason,” came the reply. “Our own music is 
not adaptable. We’ve had to take suitable music wherever we 
could find it.” 

An infernal uproar, like a battery of guns going off all around 
us, put an end to our conversation. It marked the beginning of 
a gigantic display of fireworks, an invention of their ancestors in 
which the present-day Chinese still delight. It was not very 
varied, but the display—showers of stars and rockets, slowly 
drifting Bengal lights fixed to parachutes which sometimes fell 
still burning into the crowd—went on until very late. 

I mingled with the crowds in the square, and several groups 
invited me to join in the dancing. “Soviet,” they said, taking 
me for a Russian. They were none the less friendly and pressing 
in their invitations when, with the only Chinese word I knew, 
Fa-Kuo , I told them I was French. 
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I Explore Peking 


The celebrations over and the capital having settled back into 
its normal, everyday rhythm, I set out to explore Peking. 

To get some idea of the lay-out of the city, I first climbed to 
the top of a gleaming white pagoda, the Pei Hai , nicknamed the 
‘Peppermint Bottle’ by the Europeans because of its odd shape. 
It stands on one of the two Hills which dominate the city. These 
hills are artificial, built from the soil removed to make three 
lakes (pompously known as ‘oceans’) which millions of coolies 
on the orders of an Emperor, had laboriously dug on the edge 
of the Forbidden City. 

In the lovely soft light which is peculiar to Peking, the view 
from my vantage point was admirable. At my feet lay spread 
out a rectangular city enclosed within a multiplicity of ram¬ 
parts, one protecting the other, rather like those sets of Chinese 
lacquer boxes each of which contains another, smaller box. 
In the centre of this intricacy of high walls the golden roofs of 
the Forbidden City shone like a treasure-hoard, their har¬ 
monious lines, designed centuries ago on the pattern of the 
tents of the ancient primitive tribesmen, forming graceful 
arabesques against the ochre background of the walls. 

What I could see was mostly the northern part of Peking, 

known as the Tartar City, with its intricate maze of streets and 

here and there a gateway of traditional Chinese design standing 

out against the sky. Numerous vast new buildings towered 

above the low old houses. Further afield, whichever way I 

looked, a new city—seemingly wholly composed of gigantic 

buildings still shrouded in scaffolding—was beginning to take 
shape. 

As I left Pei Hai park (the entrance fee, as for all public 
gardens in Peking, was twopence halfpenny), I passed a black¬ 
board which was covered in messages passers-by had scrawled 
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for their friends. These ‘public blackboards’ are common- 
place all over the country. 

I now plunged into the labyrinth of streets I had seen from 
above, going from broad, macadamed avenues, lined with 
acacia trees, to mean little streets with nothing but hard earth 
trampled underfoot. 

Peking hides behind grey walls topped with deep green tiles. 
It is a windowless city which seems to turn away its head from a 
stranger, after the courteous fashion of the women depicted in 
ancient Chinese paintings. The low street doors painted red, 
bearing on a blue plaque a number so small as to be almost 
illegible, reveal nothing of the houses behind. Their secrets are 
veiled from the eyes of passers-by by yet another interior wall. 
There may be a door in this inner wall, a door as round as a full 
moon, but it only opens on to a tiny courtyard, usually filled 
with tropical plants. The tops of stocky little trees reveal the 
existence of gardens. Here and there, rounded roofs mark some 
of the city’s innumerable temples. 

Elderly women (China’s population seemed to be exclusively 
composed of people who look astonishingly young even at the 
age of fifty, and of old folk) were sitting on their doorsteps. 
They wore black trousers, caught at the ankle, and tight-fitting 
black or brocade tunics of mid-thigh length; their hair was 
pulled back severely off the face into an old-fashioned chignon 
at the nape of the neck. I passed several women hobbling 
awkwardly along in tiny little shoes with toes as pointed as the 
lead of a freshly sharpened pencil. They were crippled for life, 
for in their youth their feet had been tightly bound. It was a 
cruel custom (today strictly banned and for ever rejected by the 
Chinese people) to which all girl-children were submitted on 
the pretext of enhancing their beauty. 

I have never seen so many children in a city as I did in 
Peking. A swarm of them ran after me wherever I went. They 
were adorable kids with big, dark eyes. Their short trousers 
were split down the back, showing sturdy little bottoms 
whitened by the dust of the streets. They looked fairly clean, 
and they all wore shoes of one kind or another. As they ran 
after me, they pointed at me and chanted “Kao Pi Tze ”, which 
means ‘Long Nose’. This term, more courteous than that of 
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‘foreign devil’ current at the beginning of the century, is used 
today to designate any foreigner. 

The children soon tired of running after me, and went off in 
search of other amusement. The biggest of them, little girls of 
not more than seven or eight, picked up the smallest and 
trotted off with them on their backs. 

Some of the tiny tots I saw being wheeled by women or old 
folk in prams made of what looked like soap-boxes on small 
wheels. There were usually several of them in the one pram, 
sitting on little wooden benches facing one another. Babies-in- 
arms were almost smothered in enormous red eiderdowns, and 
all that could be seen of them was a tiny head covered by a cap 
with ear-muffs, or a funny little bonnet with cat’s-eyes em¬ 
broidered on the front. Their mothers didn’t look much more 
than fourteen, years old with their long pigtails. Under their 
blue suits they wore vividly coloured blouses which showed 
above the collar of their linen tunics. 

I often came across half-starved cats in the streets, but I didn’t 
see one solitary dog. The reason was simple: there are no more 
dogs in the towns. The Government has ‘eliminated’ them as a 
measure of hygiene and a protection against rabies. Even the 
irds seemed to have deserted the skies of Peking. Sparrows 
were rare, and the magpies and crows were concentrated in the 
parks and temple gardens. Only the doves wheeled and 
circled over the streets. They made a strange noise as they flew, 
a noise which reminded me of a jet aircraft heard from a long 
way away. I was told later that this curious sound was pro- 
uced by the air passing through little whistles which, faithful 
to t eir city s old tradition, the people of Peking attach to the 

claws of the birds. 

. cy^v I went, people looked at me with friendly 
curiosity. If I essayed a smile, they at once smiled back at me. 
ey sometimes even took the initiative and smiled first, 
enever I stopped to take notes—which was often—a circle 
imme lately formed around me. The first time it happened, I 
ieit rather worried: I thought they might suspect me of 
espionage.. But the Chinese are not suspicious in that way. 
ey are.simply curious by nature, and they wanted to see what 
was writing and how a European formed his letters. Several 
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times I held out my notebook for their inspection. Some of 
them, the shy or frightened ones, fled at once; but the others 
stood there laughing delightedly as they jabbed with their 
fingers at words they could not understand. 

My first impression of the people of Peking was that they 
were gay, astonishingly talkative, and ready to laugh at the 
least little thing. 

To explore the Tartar City more fully, I went around as often 
as I could in pedicabs, decrepit old tricycles which have 
replaced both the picturesque coolie-drawn rickshaws of the 
past and the few motor-cabs, which are practically impossible 
to find anyway. It was a terrifying experience. It wasn’t that 
the traffic in the main streets was particularly dense, but the 
Chinese have a rather devil-may-care way of driving. 
Theoretically, you drive on the right in China. But the few 
cars on the road—mostly of Russian or Czechoslovakian make— 
overtake anywhere and anyhow. And lorries, great monsters 
imported in small numbers from Russia, behave just the same 
so as not to be left out of things. Peking drivers seem to consider 
it a point of honour to overtake the innumerable brown trams 
on the left, even when the right-hand side of the road is clear. 
(These trams, together with the Russian- or Hungarian-built 
red buses, are the main means of transport in the city.) 
Fortunately, they are remarkably adroit. They have to be, in 
order to obtain their driving licence: for their test, they have to 
thread their way, forward and in reverse, in and out of a line of 
six poles, the spaces between them being only just wide enough 
to let a car through. Another guarantee of safety in the streets 
is the speed limit, fixed at fifteen miles an hour, which is, in the 
main, respected. 

What does make the streets dangerous is the incredible 
number of cyclists. In this respect the streets of Peking look 
like those of a big Dutch town. These bicycles are a sign of the 
times and of the improvement in the standard of living in the 
new China: a great many people can now afford to buy a bicycle, 
which costs as much as an average worker earns in two months. 

I thought at first that these cyclists felt they would lose face if 
they stopped to let anything across the road. But I realised later 
that they had a sound reason for not wanting to put their feet on 
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the ground too often: the bicycles sold in China are made on 
European frames, which are too high for the Chinese, and 
getting on and off is a real feat of acrobatics. 

The drivers of the pedicabs have a different reason for not 

wanting to stop once they are in motion. For fear of breaking 

the chain or the back axle (which happened once to one I was 

in!), they run along, pushing their machine to get it going. This 

obviously demands an effort, which they try at all costs to 
avoid. 


The merry-go-round of the streets is still further intensified 
by interminable strings of light carts mounted on two lorry 
tyres. This is a recent innovation, which one of my guides 
justified by saying: 

As we can’t become an industrialised country in the space 
of a few years, we try and adapt and improve the means we have 
to hand, even the most ancient of them.” 

These carts, drawn by tiny little Mongol horses, play a great 

part in the reconstruction of the huge city, whose population 

of three million has risen by a third since the Communists came 

to power. They come in from the hills to the west of the city 
bringing stones, bricks and lime. 

. If y° u add to all this liveliness the traffic lights, which, every 
time they change, set off a piercing bell; car-hooters, which 
drivers never seem to stop sounding; cyclists for ever shouting 
to one another across the traffic; water-carts announcing their 
presence with a clanging bell; the pedicabs, weighed down 
under piles of goods and used for carrying anything and every- 
, even corpses, or, in the guise of miniature buses, school- 

C T r ^. n ~ t ^ ien V° u pity the policeman on traffic duty. 

In his light beige uniform, peaked cap, white leggings and 
enms shoes, the traffic policeman is one of the most picturesque 

S 1 f.* u Pekmg * His 0nly wea P on is a red megaphone, through 
wJuch he yells unceasingly. At first I thought he was inveighing 

itterly against pedestrians and motorists, but I learnt later that 

. was not the case. What he was shouting at the top of his 
voice was advice of this nature: 

T ung Chih (Comrade), be careful! You’ll get run over if you 

on t use the pedestrian crossing! Comrade, put your lights on, 
or a car will run into you. ...” 
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In the olden days the Peking police were renowned for their 
brutality, and pedestrians frequently suffered at their hands, 
smacks in the face being the least form of violence offered them. 
Today they are formally forbidden to use any kind of force. 
Their instructions are to explain, to make people understand, to 
convince them. I was told that “to strike anybody in China 
since the Liberation, on any pretext whatsoever, is officially 
forbidden by law”. One exception to this rule was made last 
year when mothers demanded the right to discipline unruly 
children. 

But the thing about the streets of Peking that surprised me 
even more than the traffic policeman was the astonishing 
cleanliness: not a piece of paper, not a scrap of rubbish in sight. 
Whenever a child squatted in front of his house to satisfy a 
natural need, his mother stood behind him armed with broom 
and dustpan ready to whisk away at once all trace of the 
incident. This city, which, according to all the travellers and 
travel-books, was once so dirty, has today practically no smell at 
all. And the disappearance of flies is not just a piece of pro¬ 
paganda, it is a fact: these insects which once infested Peking 
have today completely vanished. Just as at Shumchun (the 
frontier station), I didn’t dare throw my cigarette-ends away in 
the street, particularly as I noticed that even the horses and 
donkeys had little dung-sacks attached beneath their tails! 
Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the sparrows have 
deserted Peking. 

Most of the shops in the Tartar City, full to overflowing with 
practical, popular branded goods found all over China, had no 
windows, no displays, no doors. Inside, one could often see 
blacksmiths, stripped to the waist, working at their forge; or 
coffin-makers, in full view of passers-by, carving heavy coffins 
which in shape resemble junks. These artisans were quite free 
to carry on their craft, for the Government has not nationalised 
commerce; it has, however, opened, slowly and carefully, a 
few State stores. Nearly all the shops overflowed on to the 
pavements. Tobacco and cigarette merchants spread their 
gaily-coloured wares in the open air, and I thought I recognised 
amongst the various packages a certain famous American 
brand. But on going closer to look at it, I saw that what I had 
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taken for the celebrated camel which is its trade-mark was in 
fact an elephant. Both men and women smoked a great deal, 
using long cigarette-holders. They were also very fond of 
smoking a pipe with a thin, long stem and tiny bowl. Chestnut- 
sellers, in this country where mechanisation is practically non¬ 
existent, were using electric roasters for their wares: ice-cream- 
sellers were easily recognised by the long queues of people at 
their stands. The sale of fountain-pens seemed to be one of the 
most flourishing businesses in the new China if one were to 

judge by the inordinate number of shopkeepers who stocked 
them. 

The dense crowds painted a moving strip of blue on the grey 
and red walls of the city. No one forced them to wear this blue 
uniform 5 suit. And for several months the Government had 
been encouraging women to wear cotton skirts or dresses, as 
these take much less material than jackets and trousers. But 
since the example was set by the great ones of the land, the 
habit had become ingrained, and both men and women re¬ 
mained faithful to the blue suit and the cap (many women, as 
well as the men, wore this headgear). The only brilliant note of 
colour was struck by the schoolchildren's red scarves showing 
their membership of the Communist Youth. Most people in the 
streets had on white silk gloves, which showed up sharply 
against the uniformity of the blue suits. 

At least one out of every ten people wore a surgical mask, 
ut no one used a handkerchief, and these people, who are the 
implacable enemies of germs in any shape or form, still spit on 
the ground after clearing their throat and nose with a revolting 
noise. I thought at first that this habit might have been just 
peculiar to Peking because of the amount of dust swirling 
around in the wind that sweeps down from the Gobi Desert; but 
ound that it was widespread all over China. 

As far as their ‘uniform’ allowed them, the people of Peking 
appeared well dressed and comfortably shod. I saw no one in 

ragSj . even poorest wore suits which, although they were 
sometimes patched, were never ragged. Poverty seemed to 
lave disappeared from the streets. So had all the beggars, who 
nse to be one of the picturesque plagues of Peking: the 
overnment has taken them to re-education camps, then given 
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them work in factories or sent them back to work on the land in 
their native villages. 

The official party newspaper, the People's Daily , was displayed 
in all the main streets under a small awning. Hand-drawn and 
painted street plans were fixed at all the main cross-roads. 
Soldiers were not more numerous than in any European capital. 
The only armed troops were the sentinels guarding the 
Ministries, most of which have their offices in new buildings 
erected on the terrace which used to separate the Legation 
quarter from the rest of the city. Women soldiers, wearing the 
same kind of uniform as the men but with a beret instead of a 
cap, carried their babies around in their arms muffled up in 
eiderdowns, or gently tugged small children along by the hand. 
Most of these women soldiers were the wives or daughters of 
army personnel, serving in the same unit as their husbands or 
fathers. 

I almost forgot to mention the pedlars, who, more than 
anyone, contributed the greatest amount to the animated street 
scene. They began to shout their wares as early as six in the 
morning, and went on unceasingly to eleven or later at night. 
The knife-grinder, his equipment fixed to a length of bamboo 
carried on his shoulder, played a bugle. The mender of 
porcelain—the busiest man in Peking if the number of repaired 
plates and bowls I saw is anything to go by!—twirled a rattle. 
The old clothes man beat a tambourine. The saucepan-seller 
played a rat-a-tat on his wares. The goldfish-seller, carrying his 
fish around with him in little bowls hanging on a piece of 
bamboo, tapped on little pieces of wood, making a noise like a 
woodpecker. The vegetable man, in a voice which he tried hard 
to render tuneful, boasted his wares in terms which would have 
made Hollywood publicity agents turn green with envy. 
Pedlars of soya sauce, of old clothes, of toilet articles for women, 
of cooked meats, of biscuits and fried foods, and many others, 
all went to make up with their widely differing cries this 
infernal merry-go-round which went on without respite, even 
in the most remote alleys of the city. 
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Salaries and Cost of Living 

I went shopping one day with an ordinary housewife in the big 
stores in the centre of Peking to discover the prices of current 
household articles and food. 

First of all we stopped at a tailor's. The wax dummies in the 
window, a rarity in this city, were all European style. Inside, 
blue cotton ‘uniform’ suits hung from the ceiling; they cost 
thirty shillings. (The Chinese use Roman figures, which 
considerably facilitated my task of observing and noting prices.) 
A sort of padded ‘lumber-jacket’, in blue of course, cost six 
pounds. At the co-operative shop next door, cotton pull-overs 
were marked at ten shillings, cheaper than those sold by private- 
enterprise shops. Chinese shoes, in linen with a linen and felt 
sole, such as most people wore, were sold for twelve shillings a 
pair, children’s sizes being four shillings cheaper. But ordinary, 
low-heeled leather shoes were extremely expensive: six pounds 
for a pair which, although of better quality than those to be 
found in Russia or the satellite countries, could hardly be 
termed elegant. Boots cost four pounds, and tennis or basket¬ 
ball shoes with rubber soles just under a pound. 

Everywhere, and especially in the State stores, which were 

better stocked, crowds of women besieged the materials 

departments. They jostled one another at counters heaped with 

a wide choice of vividly coloured cottons, silks and even 

woollens. But hardly any of them bought anything. My 

companion gave me the reason. She explained that cotton is 
rationed: 

We’re only allowed fourteen yards per year per person. 
That s quite enough, actually, because with that much you can 
make at least three blue suits.” 

And now,” I asked, “may we go and do your shopping 
m the market? I shall get a better idea there than anywhere 
else of the way you and your people live.” 
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I d had the greatest difficulty in getting any information on 
the standard of living from the officials I had met. When I 
asked what were the wage scales in the main industries, the 
reply had always been the same: “We don’t know.” They 
never seemed to know anything anyway, not even street names 
—unless it was that they considered it wiser to play at being 
ignorant with me. One of them, however, had consented to tell 
me that a man working on the tramways in Peking earned 
enough to buy fifteen shirts a month. After that, all I had to do 
was work it out, once I had found out that a shirt cost about one 
pound. Thinking perhaps that this one example was not quite 
explicit enough, he added—to point the difference in wages 
between those of 1946 and of 1954—that a girl working in a 
spinning-mill in Shanghai could buy two hundred and fifty 
kilos of rice with her salary today, whereas before sixty kilos 
were the absolute maximum. But it was up to me to discover 
for myself that rice cost between fivepence three-farthings and 
eightpence halfpenny a pound according to quality. As I had 
wandered around Peking, I had also managed to find out that a 
waiter earns ten pounds a month, a labourer thirteen, a bank 
clerk an average of fifteen, a technician, engineer or architect 
between fifty and a hundred and sixty, a civil servant from ten 
to thirty. The highest officials of the Government hierarchy 
only earned from fifty-five to a hundred and twenty pounds a 
month. 

We went into the market by way of the fish-stalls. Looking at 
prices, I saw that carp, the dearest of all fish, cost only just over 
a shilling a pound. But my companion didn’t even bother to 
glance at it: 

“We only eat meat or fish at home about twice or three times 
a week,” she said. “The rest of the time, our three meals a day 
are made up of vegetables and rice.” 

(These three meals include a breakfast which is more than 
substantial: porridge, rolls of unleavened bread stuffed with 
meat, vegetables and seasoning, and fruit fritters.) 

From the fish we went to the butchers’ stalls. This part of the 
market was definitely less attractive! The only thing hanging 
inside and outside the stalls was offal, considered the choicest 
morsels by the Chinese. Prices were moderate: two shillings and 
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sixpence a pound for pork, mutton or beef, tliis last being far less 
in evidence than the other two kinds of meat. 

Further on, we stopped to buy bananas for tenpencc a 
pound, and sugar at two shillings and sixpence a pound. 

“Now,” said my companion, “I’m going to take you to the 
co-operative, where we are obliged to buy those goods which are 
rationed: flour and oil. The flour quota is eight pounds per 
month per person, and oil is limited to ten ounces. But on the 
other hand steam-bread, Chinese girdle-cakes and biscuits arc 
free of restrictions. Flour has had to be controlled because of 
the considerable rise in consumption. Before, we used to eat 
only second-class quality cereals, but now eighty per cent of 

what we are sold is made of wheat or good-quality cereals.” 
“What about rice?” 

“That isn't rationed at all, but we have to get it in our local 
co-operatives where we are registered. The Government 
advises people to buy only the amount of rice they really need. 
That, they say, is to stop speculation. And don't forget that 
China also exports a large amount of rice.” 

On the way back my companion stopped to order fifty kilos 

o coal, for which she paid five shillings. For under two shillings 

less she could have had coal-dust briquettes. 

Before we parted, I asked her just how much she spent on 

iood for her family of five: 

“Abom four pounds a month, roughly. That leaves me two- 
thirds of my husband’s salary. After paying all the other 

hmh?H W e n P i! nSe u, 1 Can u save a little > and °ne of these days my 
husband will be able to buy a bicycle—the cheapest kind, the 

one that costs about ten pounds.” 

th?r e S r *l that %? e d Walked me thr °ugh the maze of little shops 
,r, n[T ke Up the enormous eastern market. (In Peking every- 

fo cx S mt !i SIgnatC J by the fOUr cardinal P° int s. In your home, 
or example you don t move a piece of furniture to left or right 

but to north or east, and so on.) I was surprised to see that 

second-hand booksellers’ stocks had not been purged and that 

°" Capi,ali ”” » >•“ «.io„ 

anH^H retUrni "g t0 * e Press Club, I went into a stationer’s 
and made several purchases. The pigtailed sales-girl-who had 
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served me with incredible slowness—brought out an abacus 
and, with wonderful dexterity, totted up my bill. A modern 
adding-machine stood on the counter beside her, but she 
completely ignored it. 

She wrote out the amount in a book, from which she tore out 
a receipt and handed it to me. This book is supplied by the 
State to all shopkeepers, and receipts are compulsory. Even a 
boy of twelve selling fruit on the corner of the street had slipped 
one of them in my hand! By this means the authorities can 
supervise both shopkeepers’ incomes and the way they respect 
the many price controls. No shopkeeper would dare sell any¬ 
thing without giving a receipt, nor would he dare cheat on the 
transaction. The law on sales prices is, in fact, one of the 
severest in China. Breaking it is considered an act of sabotage 
against the economic regulations, and the offender is liable to a 
very heavy fine, which is automatically increased if not paid 
within the prescribed time. 

“In this way,” an official affirmed, “we have made 
speculative rises of prices impossible, as well as illicit profits 
and fiscal frauds.” 
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Good Food. Night-Life 

Communism has not changed the gastronomic habits of the 
Chinese, nor their love of good food, and there are a great many 
restaurants still in existence in Peking. The most luxurious have 
closed down, because price controls—under which each dish 
costs exactly the same no matter what the class of establishment 
—no longer enabled them to meet all their expenses. But new 
ones have opened, all as good as one another. 

I discovered as a result of personal experience in some of 
them that a true Chinese meal begins with tea and ends with 
soup. Dessert, when there is one, is taken somewhere in all the 
multitude of dishes served in between. 

One ‘banquet’ to which I was invited was held in a two- 

hundred-year-old restaurant, the ‘Ch’ien Lung’, where over a 

century ago the Emperor, escaping from the severity of the 

Forbidden City, came to regale himself disguised as a mandarin. 

This class of Chinese, incidentally, has disappeared since the 

new regime came into being. The invitation was for six-thirty 

p.m. One eats very early in Peking, both at lunch-time, which 
is at midday, and at dinner. 

The street door of the restaurant gave directly on to the 

kitchen. I walked through it, between a double row of very old, 

very blackened brick ovens hollowed out on top. A swarm of 

cooks bustled around, cutting, chopping, mincing, preparing 

dishes. (This was a further confirmation of the impression I had 

formed soon after arriving in Peking: that a host of people 

seemed to be employed on a job which, in Europe, would be 
done by half the number.) 

A waiter in white jacket and cap led me across a communal 
dining-room whose flagstone floor was blackened with age. 
Under the crude neon lighting (now used in most shops and 
restaurants in the city) a motley crowd of people were dining: 
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civilians in blue, or old black jackets and trousers caught at the 
ankle, soldiers, cap on head, sometimes accompanied by women 
or children. Sitting on narrow benches, their weight on their 
thighs, they slouched over the tables, their mouths almost in the 
bowls of food. A picture of Mao Tse Tung cut out from a 
newspaper was stuck up on the wall. Next to it were poems 
written in Chinese characters, the prices of the various dishes, 
and advice on measures of hygiene to be taken before eating. 

I was taken up to the first floor, where my hosts were awaiting 
me in an alcove screened off with a white curtain. There were 
just twelve of us, the maximum number of guests who can be 
accommodated at the round tables which Chinese customs 
necessitate, for the dishes are placed in large bowls in the centre 
of the table, and everyone helps himself with his chopsticks. In 
the alcove next to ours another group of diners were making a 
great deal of noise playing a game similar to that of‘Scissors cut 
paper’, which is so widespread in the South of France and in 
Italy. 

My host began by translating the words of welcome addressed 
to me by the waiter: “Your presence illuminates the walls of 
my house.” Then he ushered me to my place: 

“As you are our guest of honour, Chinese custom has it that 
you must sit facing the door.” 

A plate and a bowl, both decorated with a flower pattern, 
were placed before each guest. A spoon and fork, stamped with 
the words ‘U.S. Navy’, had thoughtfully been provided for me 
as well as chopsdcks. The table napkins were beautifully 
folded in the shape of lotus flowers; and what I took to be other 
flower table decoradons were in fact exquisitely cut and 
fashioned carrots and turnips! 

While we waited patiently for the first dish, an aperitif was 
brought in: green tea served in teapots which the waiter was 
very careful not to place spout to spout—which would have 
meant a quarrel—or pointing towards one of the guests—which 
would have presaged an unpleasantness for him. Then came the 
hors d’oeuvre , ‘Pin T’au’, composed of kidneys, ducks’ feet, 
shrimps, salad and shreds of chicken, with which we drank 
tepid, almost hot ‘Hwang Chou’ from tiny porcelain bowls. 
This rice-wine, a glorious yellow in colour, is a light but 
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pleasant: drink of indefinable taste. On a shelf in the alcove I 
noticed rows of bottles of beer, a drink which has recently conic 
into great vogue in China, of a sugary wine which, before the 
revolution, was made by French missionaries, and of ‘Maot’ai’ 
(rice alcohol). 

Saute of ducks’ livers, which had to be dipped into a plate of 
salt and pepper, were followed by a dish of mushrooms and 
bamboo shoots. Then came the fish, which, I was told, was 
‘mandarin’. But that is the name given to any fish served in a 
sweet-sour sauce (a sauce in which sugar and vinegar are 
mixed). On this occasion it was carp. 

The plat de resistance was Peking duck, the ‘king of the 
banquet’. It had been forcibly fed, in much the same way as 
geese reared for foie gras are in France, and roasted on a spit. 
Its succulent, fat-basted skin was as shiny and smooth as a 
piece of lacquer-work. With justifiable pride, my host took 
advantage of my approval and respect to state that in his 
opinion Chinese cuisine was as good as French. But comparison 
seemed difficult, although the finesse of the dishes I had tasted 
were in truth worthy of the best Parisian chefs. 

I no longer had any appetite, but the meal was far from 
finished. The duck, cut into thin, small slices so that guests 
could easily pick them up with their chopsticks, was followed 
by what my hosts called “the four most precious parts of the 
duck . Then the head of the bird, opened out in two, was 
brought in, and I was invited to partake of the brains. Mean¬ 
while sea-snails, followed by sugared water-lily seeds, had been 
served. Soup—duck soup of course!—ended the meal. Before 
the soup, I was offered a bowl of rice, but I had been warned 
beforehand that the thing to do was to refuse it, to show that I 
had eaten enough. My host must have been glad of my refusal 

ecause politeness would have forced him to go on eatine in 
order to end the meal after I had! 

I was disappointed not to have birds’ nests, hundred-year-old 
eggs or sharks’ fins. Contrary to European belief, these are 
uxur ies in China and not commonplace dishes at all. However 

Lade of tC them , late J r ° n ' The bir d’s nest, a sea-swallow’s nes^ 

served f eaweed aiad sea offal > bound with the bird’s saliva, is 
erved as a soup, which has a musty sort of taste. The so-called 
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rotten eggs are in fact eggs which have been preserved in lime, 
thus causing the white to turn black in colour, and they’re not 
at all good to eat. But the sharks’ fins, a jelly-like, slightly 
sweet soup, are on the contrary excellent. 

Although our dinner-party was completely informal, toasts 
were proposed almost continuously from start to finish. The 
first was proposed with the arrival of the hors d'oeuvre ; then we 
drank to all manner of things, from peace to the good health of 
the guests’ families, by way of more delicate subjects, such as 
freedom for journalists to travel all over the world and see 
whatever they want. Despite the numerous libations, my 
Asiatic hosts, although more animated and slightly more highly 
coloured than usual, seemed far less affected than the European 
guests. The reason was that whenever a Kam pei (which means 
roughly ‘bottoms up’) was called, they merely sipped a tiny 
amount of yellow wine, prudently replying ‘Sui bien\ which 
means, ‘I shall do as I please’. The Chinese, in effect, drink 
very little. During all my stay in China I never saw anyone 
drunk. 

After coffee, which was ersatz, I took my leave. This is 
customary, as in China one does not linger after the end of a 
meal. 

Feeling in fine fettle after this excellent repast (which I learnt 
later cost less than sixteen shillings a head, a fifteenth of the 
average worker’s monthly salary), I decided to sample Peking’s 
night-life. But unfortunately for me there is no more night-life 
in Peking. The dance-halls, night-clubs and tea-houses, which 
once ranked second only to those of Shanghai, have all dis¬ 
appeared since the revolution, and the puritanism of this new 
China makes the strictness of Victorian England seem like the 
wildest dissipation in comparison. High-ranking officials 
occasionally give a ball at the old International Club, which 
used to be crowded with Europeans in former days but which is 
today practically deserted. The atmosphere of these balls is 
like that of a church social. The only two amusements the 
Chinese have today are the theatre and cinema, and the 
number of lovers of the fifth art has increased by 363 per cent 
since 1939. 

I drifted along with the crowd—a crowd ‘perfumed’, if that 
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is the right word, with its favourite delicacy, garlic cooked in 
sugar—and looked at the films advertised outside the cinemas. 
Most of them were Russian, but I was told that in the following 
weeks several of the satellite countries—East Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia—would be represented. Stills from Chinese 
films, made in the Shanghai studios, were displayed European- 
fashion outside the cinemas. One film told the story of the 
convoys of supply lorries during the Korean War; another was a 
love story adapted from a classic Chinese opera. I also dis¬ 
covered that the first European film to be shown in Peking since 
the red star had been shining over the capital was the Italian 
production, Bicycle Thieves. I suppose it had been chosen 
because it portrays the poverty and misery still extant in a 
capitalist country. All foreign films, I was told, are extremely 
well dubbed in the Moukden studios. 

I noticed many unaccompanied women in the streets, either 
on foot or in pedicabs. A friend I was with told me* 


they would never have dared to go out alone like that 
under the old regime. They would probably have been 
attacked by hooligans. The streets of Peking used to be 
dangerous at night. But now you can wander around the town 
all night, even in the most isolated districts, in safety. You can 
even walk freely outside the city, whereas only a few years ago 
the suburbs were infested with bandits.” 

There were no more police on duty than during the day. 

Kound the ramparts of the western part of the Imperial Citv 

where Mao Tse Tung and the heads of the Communist regime 

live and work, the guard consisted only of a few armed sentries 
as it does during the day. 5 

1 began to feel thirsty, and before going back to the Press 
Club I wanted something to drink, even a cup of tea. But the 
restaurants, like the shops, were closed. They all used to be 

? , U midnight; but the Government no longer allows 
lght-work, and an eight-hour day is compulsory even in 

private-enterprise firms. Only fruit- and cigarette-sellers 

Bm on y e ^ Clr ° n thC StrCet COmerS at * is late hour. 

But one no longer saw, as in the past, small groups of gamblers 

dTcki^ n mah S ' reet ? merS Playing Cards ° r noisil y Muffling and 
clicking mah-jong dominoes. My companion told me- 8 
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£ ‘Betting and gambling is forbidden: they cast a slur on a 
man’s dignity and divert his attention from his work. All the 
gambling-dens have been closed. So have the brothels. There 
were 237 of these in Peking alone. Most of their owners have 
been sentenced on charges of theft or even murder. There was a 
gigantic round-up one night, and 1,316 women were arrested at 
one fell swoop. Most of them were given medical attention, 
then sent to re-education centres. Now they’re either working 
or have got married.” 

Towards midnight we stopped at a chestnut vendor’s stand. 
A man and a woman, both wearing European-style coats over 
their blue suits, came up out of the shadows. Hearing me 
speaking in English, the man approached me and said—in the 
same language: 

“I hope you’re enjoying your stay in Peking. Take a good 
look around. The changes are considerable. It’s no longer the 
China the Europeans knew in the past. I’m the director of a 
private firm, but I’m not afraid of the future. I’m proud to live 
during this momentous period of our history.” 

Before I had time to answer him, the strange couple got on to 
their motor-cycle, one of the rare ones I saw in Peking, and 
roared off into the night. 

“Take a good look around . . .” he had said. Well, I was 
certainly doing that! 

Passing by a shop whose windows, like most of the others, 
were covered with wooden shutters, I noticed light filtering 
through the cracks in the wood. My curiosity prompted me to 
put my eye to one of them and look inside. On the counter, 
which had been cleared of its stock of bales of cloth, two 
children rolled up in eiderdowns were asleep. A woman lay 
stretched out on the floor. A man had made himself a bed out 
of two chairs. Through a half-open door opening into the 
room behind the shop, which in turn led into the kitchen, I 

could see several people moving about. 

This was my first glimpse of the appalling conditions in 
which some of the Chinese have lived for generations, and of 
the terrifying housing problems the Government must solve if 
it is to fulfil its social reform programme. 



IX 


Women, Marriage and Love 

“I was born a girl. In feudal China that was a curse. Today I 
am free, the equal of any man. My emancipation and that of 
every other woman in China is complete.” 

The speaker was a member of the League of Democratic 
Women, Mrs. Shih Cheo Ching. This is her maiden name, for 
Chinese women do not take their husband’s name on marrying. 
She expressed herself with all the vivacity of a suffragette when 
I asked her to tell me about the status of women under the new 

regime, though she was not young, being about fifty and 
completely grey-haired. 

“Before,” she went on, “I was nothing much more than a 
beast of burden. My mother never made a fuss of me when I 
was little. A daughter in the family was a disgrace, because she 
was good for nothing and cost a lot of money. I know a couple 
in my village in Kiangsu who preferred to drown their newly- 
born daughter rather than burden themselves with such a 
despicable being. My parents certainly loved me in their own 
particular way, but their attitude was dictated by tradition 
‘Wien I reached the age of eighteen, they decided to marry 
me oft. A procuress, whose job it was, proposed a young man 
from a neighbouring village to them. The two families met and 
negotiated an agreement. I was only told about the whole 
arrangement a few days before the actual wedding. Obedient 
and respectful, living under a patriarchal system in which the 
entire family submitted to the will of the father, I uncom- 

Ev a enTfr y d a h C ad Pte i d ^ d ™ Ao ?> whidl Was ’ 1 knew > irrevocable. 

Even f I d had a lover whom I would have preferred to marry 
I wouldn t even have been asked for my opinion in the mattU 

fhem hadha C d t t S h an ^ ? rand P arents > and their parents before 
hem, had had their marriages arranged in this way. 

n the wedding day I was dressed in red (the colour of 
marriage and prosperity). I took my place in a closed palan- 
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quin, which was also red, and only saw my husband-to-be for 
the very first time when I crossed the threshold of his house. 
From that moment on, I became my mother-in-law’s property. 
She had arranged her son’s match because she wanted someone 
to do the rough and heavy work in the house. Such was the 
custom all over China. Personally, I counted myself relatively 
lucky, because I could easily have been married to a little boy 
of eleven or to an old man; or again, I might have been sold as a 
concubine to a mandarin or a rich neighbour so that my father 
could buy food for the family or pay off his debts. I had no 
rights at all in the house, except that of working like a slave. 
My mother-in-law and my husband frequently beat me. I was 
only allowed to see my husband when he summoned me into 
his presence; and when he came home from a journey, for 
instance, I had to wait to greet him until he expressed the desire 
for me to do so. I did think about suicide, but I hadn’t got the 
courage. Yet it would have been a good way of escape, as well 
as of revenge, because my family could have claimed a lot of 
damages from my mother-in-law for having driven me to such a 
desperate act. I wanted to return to my own family, but they 
refused to have me. And so, until my mother-in-law died, I was 
the downtrodden maid-of-all-work of the family. 

“When I in turn became the mistress of the house, I treated 
my daughters in just the same way as I had been treated, 
because that was the tradition. Chiang Kai Shek had, of course, 
decreed that women were free to choose their own husbands, 
but as nothing at all had been done to implement this law, the 
old customs remained more powerful than the new edicts. As 
the old Chinese proverb says, ‘A well-trained wife is like well- 
kneaded dough’. Even if a woman was a widow, she remained 
submissive to her eldest son’s authority, and didn’t dare re¬ 
marry.” 

At this memory of the unhappy past, Cheo Ching (in China 
Christian, names follow surnames) had grown sad. Her voice 
had become rough with emotion, her eyes were wet. 

“But then,” she exclaimed, “then came the Liberation! 
The marriage laws were completely reformed. Women 
obtained equality of rights with men, even the right of being 
allowed to vote. With the encouragement of the authorities, 
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they took jobs in order both to obtain the means of eman¬ 
cipation and to participate in the reconstruction of their 
country. ” 

This revolution was by no means plain sailing. It began in 
1950 with a nation-wide campaign. Three and a half million 
volunteers spread the good word throughout the country. 
Three million pamphlets explaining the new laws were dis¬ 
tributed. More than a million posters were prominently 
displayed. Troops of both professional and amateur actors 
performed specially written plays. And both the press and the 
iadio collaborated in the effort to persuade the people to make 
this unprecedented break with tradition. 


Women,” went on Mrs. Shih, “adopted the new ideas 

enthusiastically. But the men—particularly the older ones who 

felt they were losing by it—and the mothers-in-law were the 

hardest to convince. Eventually the age-old principle of 

paternal authority began to crumble. It was beaten by the 

nation-wide effort of persuasion and the massive propaganda 

In my own village, for instance, several families realised how 

useless it was for them to resist the new ideas when their 

children refused point-blank in front of the head of the district 

who was to perform the ceremony, to marry the man or woman 

who had been chosen for them. The failure of these parents 
nad a snowball effect. ^ 

Personally, I was helped by my neighbours. They inter¬ 
vened when my husband beat me, and pointed out to him that 

ami?nHn re t ng ?f. laW - Then the teams of experts came along 
nd indoctrinated him, and finally he understood.” 

In view of the power of the old traditions, public opinion— 
habitant JName,’, since the 600 miSion in- 

between the Y ab ° Ut a hundred surnames 

theTe i s o^v rTT 5 TOUnd sur P nsin gl y quickly. And today 
ere is only limited resistance to the new laws in out-of-the- 

way districts. The teams of experts who had gone about he 

have'all hI T" 1 " 8 > h ' wit 

t - . 1 b e ? dlsba nded. It is now the ‘cadre’ of the village or 

d stnct °r else the all-powerful local Women’s Leagues which 
neJ kiwf. Part m hfC m China today ’ who ensure respect for the 
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“Concubinage is another thing of the past/’ went on Mrs. 
Shih. “It was completely eradicated five years ago and is now 
absolutely forbidden. No woman, no family, would ever agree 
to this practice today. The men themselves have forgotten this 
ancient custom—which was in any case the privilege of social 
classes which have either disappeared since the revolution or 
who can no longer afford such a luxury. According to the law, 
those men who possessed concubines before 1949 were entitled 
to keep them, provided the women agreed to stay. But they 
were all far too happy at the idea of getting away from a fife 
which was dominated by the man’s first wife, and they all took 
advantage of the new law to leave. Now they’re either married 
or have a job. Even widows are emboldened to marry again 
now, as they are assured of immunity against the revenge of 
their in-laws.” 

The application of the divorce law was apparently a re¬ 
volution in itself. The specially created People’s Courts were 
never empty. Most of the plaintiffs were women who had been 
married to children or to old men, and to whom the judges, 
applying the principle of “upholding democratic harmony in 
marriage”, automatically granted a decree. 

Love, however, is not a thing to be trifled with in the new 
China. In the olden days little girls were taught the art of 
love-making, and the mandarins rejoiced in discovering fresh 
delights of which the ordinary people, living an overcrowded, 
miserable existence, had little knowledge. Today a man 
caught with a girl he has no intention of marrying is liable to a 
prison sentence for having “cast a slur on her dignity” and 
having “degraded and deceived her”. In the same way, a man 
who commits adultery is accused of having “destroyed the 
harmony of a family”, and hence disturbed the public peace. 
In both cases, it is the man who is held responsible, on the 
pretext that he is “trying to re-establish the bad habits of the 
past when a woman was nothing but man’s plaything”. 

The emancipation of women does not, however, apply to the 
whole country. Only the Hans, the race which constitutes the 
major proportion of the population, benefit from it. The 
Mongols in the north and the Miao along the Siamese frontier 
still retain their ancient customs, as do the other ethnic 
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minorities living on the perimeter of this vast republic. The 
future ‘cadres’, at present being trained in the Minority 
Colleges, will later be entrusted with the task of imparting the 
new principles to these minorities. 

And so today, after two thousand years of tyranny, the lovers 

of China are free to make their own choice. But as yet they 

don’t quite know how to use this brand-new freedom. They 

have absolutely no idea of courtship or of wooing The follow 

mg little story, told me by my friend Chang, is a perfect case in 
point: 

“I’m over thirty now,” he began. “I was brought up in the 
strict traditional way, in which parents chose their sons’ wives 
Like all my fellow-countrymen, I have moved with the times. I 
agree that our old customs need bringing up to date, but all the 
same I remain loyal to the spirit of them. I am, of course free 
to act as I please. The law allows me to. But it would never 
occur to me to do anything, even go to the theatre, without 
first asking my parents’ permission, even though I know full 
wch u wdl be granted. Of course, I have often met young girls 
but I have never been out alone with them. Either my mother 
r my sister has always accompanied me. Now the time has 
come for me to marry and raise a family but I iust Hrm’t b 

how to talk to a girl,Inch less propose marriage^oher" ^ 

espite this handicap, Chang was in all probability goino- to 
be mamed soon. But here again, he had to turn to I member 
of his famfiy to help him. This is how it happened ■ 

My sister,” he said, “came back from a journey not so In 
ago. She told me that in the train she’d met a young girl fro’S 
an old and respected business family like ours ^hefe^r f ? 

aZdh°™r r d ,h ' ° ld ,raditions "e intelligently^ blend ed'”l 

rj abt » ,t y °-- Th ™ 1 , 0 c „ m « zz; 

■eft the roc™ while my “XT’ ' 

They asked her if she liked me, and when sh^ saiB °° r - 

her on the possibility of a marriage between us Sh e 

she would have to speak to her plents abouHi. 1Cd that 
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“She has now gone back home to Hangchow. She writes 
regularly to my sister, or sometimes to her ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’, 
my father and mother. (Both children and grown-ups still use 
these delightful forms of address to their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances.) Her letters always end with the sentence: ‘Are you still 
in Peking?’ which, in our language so full of nuances and 
diplomacy, means that I can read the letter. In truth, it is 
really meant for me. She always asks very charmingly how her 
‘cousin’ is, her ‘cousin’ being me. In her latest letters, she even 
called my mother her mother de jure, which means that she is 
already beginning to feel part of the family. But both of us want 
to give ourselves time to think about the whole thing. Our 
letters are in effect a long, indirect conversation, in which we 
are trying to find out each other’s feelings and likes and 
dislikes. 

“In a year’s time we shall decide whether we are really 
suited to each other. If we do get married, it will be a com¬ 
promise between tradition and modern emancipation. Our 
parents will in fact have organised the match, but there won’t 
have been a procuress or a monetary transaction involved as 
there would have been before. Their only motive will have 
been their children’s happiness. We certainly shouldn’t have 
been able to take the first steps towards marriage ourselves, but 
we shall have been at complete liberty to do as we please. 

When Chang had finished this rather touching story, I asked 
him what the young Chinese of today looks for in a wife. 

“Beauty is the last thing,” he said. “A beautiful woman who 
can’t do anything is useless in the home. Her charm is like a 
flower: it cannot last. And if her husband has to look after her 
because she’s incapable of doing it for herself, then he can t 
concentrate on his work and help in the common effort of re¬ 
building the new China. When two young people meet, the 
things they want to know about each other are of a serious 
nature: social position, education, ideas on life and on the 
education of children, careers, health. Personally, a thing 
want to know is if a girl can sew. Although most men recognise 
women’s rights of equality, a lot of them still demand a certain 

amount of moral submission. ...” . 

In the old days weddings cost a fortune and both families 
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practically ruined themselves in buying presents. The bride¬ 
groom’s parents gave the bride a goose, some wine, some steam- 
bread, fresh and dried fruit, a kind of wedding cake, and 
jewellery, rings, bracelets and ear-rings; while the bride’s 
family—unless they wanted the whole neighbourhood to look 
down on them—had to supply the newly-weds with furniture, 
clothes and clothes-chests. Many friends were invited to the 
ceremony, of which the climax was a gigantic banquet, and 
stayed a week or more at the expense of their hosts. Such was 
all the ceremonial involved that there used to be an entire 
street in Peking where nothing but wedding accessories were 
sold. Today nearly all these shops are closed. The old practices 
are discouraged, the Government having said that no one should 
profit financially from a marriage ceremony. Those shops 
which are still open are mainly concerned with hiring out 
European-style wedding dresses and morning suits, for a great 
many Chinese, at least those in the towns, have adopted the 
habit of having a white wedding. 

Just how much simpler things are today I discovered when a 
young Peking factory-girl told me about her own romance. She 
had noticed that a young man of about her own age who 
worked near her at the factory was in the habit of stealing 
glances at her when he thought she wasn’t looking. They had 
met once or twice very briefly in a group of friends, but had 
only exchanged a few commonplace words. One day, their 
eyes met and engaged in a wordless conversation. But the 
young man did not dare approach the girl himself. He asked 
some of his friends in the workshop to talk to her for him. She 
agreed to meet him, and they went out together two or three 
times. That was enough for everybody to consider them 
engaged. The engagement only lasted two months, and was a 
very ohastc affair. In the past, their match might have been 
decided on when they were both still children, and the marriage 
not celebrated for ten or fifteen years. 

On their wedding day they met at the Pai Chou So, the local 
police station, to register their wedding. After this ceremony 
hey went to the Chou Cheng Fu, the local government office 

^\ CrC -r Tv. aSked them if they took each other for husband 
nd wife of their own free will and of their own initiative; after 
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which he handed them a marriage certificate, somewhat 
similar to an English one. The couple signed the document, 
the clerk stamped it with the Government seal and that of the 
head of the district, and made a little speech in which he re¬ 
commended “co-operation and harmony” in their family 
relations. He also urged them both to work for the raising of 
production output, and to bring up decently and love and care 
for “the second generation”. 

By way of economising, on the advice of one of the factory 
‘cadres’ they had decided to marry on the same day as several 
other couples, so that between them they shared all the ex¬ 
penses of the banquet, including an orchestra, which they 
could not possibly have afforded on their own. The only 
concession the bride made to past tradition was to be driven 
alone to her husband’s house after the ceremony; this she did in 
a beribboned and beflowered car instead of the traditional 
sedan-chair. 

After the reception, to which they had invited only very few 
close friends, the young couple were taken back to the bride¬ 
groom’s parents’ house, where the Vung fang , the newly-wed’s 
bedroom, had been made ready for them. It had been papered 
in a gay colour and lovely pictures hung on the walls, so that the 
occupants might think beautiful thoughts about children and 
in this way ensure the physical beauty of their descendants. 
The other members of the household had squeezed together in 
the other rooms of the house in order to leave the young couple 
a room to themselves during their honeymoon. Until late into 
the night, friends of the happy pair stood under their window 
and outside their bedroom door, laughing, joking, shouting to 
them to ‘speak up!’ Two days later both bride and bridegroom 
were back at their jobs in the factory. 
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I Visit a Private House 
and Meet a ‘Street Leader’ 

Every street in Peking has a large black rectangle painted on 
one of its walls, with Chinese characters scrawled all over it in 
chalk. This is die ‘wall newspaper’, on which the street leader 
writes all the practical information of interest to the in¬ 
habitants of the hutung (street). The information is essentially 
concerned with ioca 1 measures of hygiene, such as the hour at 
which rubbish is removed or the date on which a vaccination 
team is visiting the street. It also includes other subjects such as 
notification of the next district political meeting, or requests for 
volunteers to undertake urgent work in the locality 

I went to see one of these street leaders, who are the base of 
the administrative pyramid of the new China. At the same time 

1 r a r Jff- able l ° dlscover vvhat lay behind the grey street 
walls of Peking. Previously, whenever I had told my inter¬ 
preter that I wanted to see the interior of a Chinese house and 
suggested doing so during the course of our man" w^ 
through the city, he had always replied: 

“It’s impossible. You must first have the tenant’s ner- 

here 1C> Th ° U Cant ^ USt Walk in like that into people’s houses 
here They’re masters in their own homes.” 

I here was no question of my attempting to do so on mv own 

words 7 AndiUhad" limited l ° ab ° ut a d °^n 

oras. And it I had gone accompanied by an unofficial miiHe 

.olmeH “'hadT “, k “ “ T " 3 dU ' ,y “ t,lc I” »der 

Y mClalS that thls doorstep was a protection against 
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cold and floods, but some of the older people I spoke to said that 
in fact it was to prevent devils slipping into the house. Those in 
authority even refuse to admit that this old superstition, which 
has today completely died out, ever existed. It was for a 
similar purpose, also denied by my guides, that old houses were 
built with sloping roofs and turned-up corners whose sharp 
angles were guarded by a whole collection of weird animals: 
the devils slid down the roof, fell on the ground, and were 
too frightened by the ferocious beasts to try to climb up 
again. 

After going through the doorway, I found myself in a small 
courtyard which formed a kind of ante-chamber. Another 
door, placed in such a position that it could not be seen from 
outside, opened on to a bigger courtyard planted with four 
acacia trees. All around this court were built low, one-storeyed 
houses with tiled roofs and wooden facades, each of which were 
occupied by a single family. In front of each house stood a brick 
oven, for during the hot months cooking is done out of doors. In 
one corner of the courtyard one single tap, used by the whole 
community, had been installed. Running water has now been 
laid on in nearly every part of the capital. 

The street leader was a slim, young-looking woman, Mrs. 
Chien Liang. She led the way into her house. It consisted of 
just two rooms, separated by a thin partition, with bare flag¬ 
stone floors. Neither the windows nor the door fitted very well. 
The furniture was sparse: two or three tired-looking arm¬ 
chairs, a few upright chairs and wooden stools, wide low 
wardrobes resembling bridal-chests, a large canopied bed which 
had neither mattress nor springs but only plain bed-boards, and 
two other small beds. On the walls hung the inevitable portrait 
of Mao Tse Tung, one of Stalin, and a few family photographs 
showing the master of the house, a schoolmaster, with some of 

his pupils. # , 

The three children of the house, by no means intimidated by 

the appearance of a foreigner, often came and leant against my 
armchair to stare at me as Mrs. Chien Liang told me about her 
activities and, in so doing, lifted a corner of the veil behin 
which, from time immemorial, the Chinese have hidden t e 
details of their private lives from the rest of the world. 
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Mrs. Chien Liang had been nominated to her position by her 
neighbours. Her role was to ensure the good working of the 
public services affecting her street and to solve the problems 
affecting her district. 

My ma * n task, she said, “is to see that the rules of hygiene 
are obeyed, that rubbish is carted away and that the drains 
function properly. But that isn't all I have to do. For instance, 
when there is going to be a procession for a big celebration, it is 
my job to draw up the list of people who want to take part in it. 
It was easy for October ist: volunteers were so numerous that I 
had to say no to hall of them, as our street was to send only a 
contingent of about twenty people.” 

Mrs. Chien Liang went on to tell me a story which revealed a 
more unusual side to her duties: 


“Old Kuei Huea, who lives quite near here, had been 
quarrelling with her husband for a long time. The other night 
they came to blows. Their shouts disturbed the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. People living near them came to fetch me and the 
representative of the Women's Democratic League. Together 
we went to Kuei Huea and talked to her and her husbaixfto try 
and convince them that they must put an end to their quarrel. 
We pointed out that they were setting a bad example to their 
neighbours, and that a household governed by discord cannot 
possibly pull its full weight in the effort to rebuild the country. 
Eventually our attempts at a reconciliation were crowned with 
success. But cases of quarrels between husband and wife are not 
always so easily overcome. Some have had to be sent before the 
local committee of the Women’s League. 

“Neither is my role entirely confined to trying to keep the 
peace in people’s homes,” went on Mrs. Chien. “Again in 
collaboration with the women’s societies, one of my other tasks 
is to see that children are not ill-treated or neglected, and to 
intervene in cases of cruelty. I act either of my own accord or 

on the information of neighbours who come and tell me of 
cases which they think need my arbitration.” 

The communal lives of the families, and the large number of 
people living in the same house explained why nothing could 
happen in the street without everybody knowing it, and why 
Mrs. Chien Liang could immediately proffer her advice even 
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when the guilty parties had not asked for it. This reflection 
brought me to ask Mrs. Chien about her relations with the 
police. She gave me a most lucid explanation: 

“If I have the impression that there is a traitor in the street,” 
she said, “then it is my duty, and that of all my fellow-country¬ 
men, to denounce him immediately.” 

It is also up to the street leader to declare all births, marriages 
and deaths to the police station, which is a perfectly normal 
civic duty. But the obligation of informing the police of the 
arrival of a visitor to the street, even if he only stays one night, 
does not appear quite so normal in Western eyes. Until then I 
had had the impression that Peking had no secret police, or at 
least that if it existed, it was no more in evidence than in any 
Western European country. On hearing the responsibilities of 
a street leader, I realised why I had got that impression: a 
Chinese OGPU would be unnecessary, since all unusual 
activity in every house is automatically reported to the local 
police chief. 

But keeping the peace and looking after the street’s moral 
and orderly conduct are not the end of a street leader’s duties. 
In his role as a veritable guardian angel, he must look after his 
neighbours’ health. 

“If anyone falls sick,” Mrs. Chien Liang told me, “I’m the 
one who is sent for. The other evening, for instance, a woman 
was suddenly taken ill. She lives all on her own and has no 
family or friends. She couldn’t be left alone and, since it 
was a real emergency, I decided to send her to the local 
hospital. 

“So I went to a neighbour who has a telephone. (We all 
pay a small amount towards it, and with the permission of the 
local authorities we use his telephone and he takes messages 
for us.) I rang the local medical centre and told them about 
the sick woman. There is a centre in every district and they 
look after people who are not ill enough to be taken to 
hospital.” 

The number of hospital beds in Peking is in effect very 
small: less than seven thousand for the entire city. On the 
other hand, there were less than two thousand beds available in 

1949 - 
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Again, it is the street leader who fetches the midwife or 
calls the local clinic when a woman gives birth to a child. 

I took advantage of this turn in our conversation to ask 
Mrs. Chien Liang about the organisation of the Chinese 
medical services. She told me that treatment is free for Govern¬ 
ment officials and for workers, for whom there are special 
hospitals but who can also go to private doctors at their own 
expense if they so wish; other people have to pay for treatment. 

“How do people with large families manage?'’ I wanted to 
know. 

“There are special facilities provided for them. In many 
districts, creches have been installed where parents who go out 
to work can leave their children. If a family can afford it, they 
are perfectly at liberty to employ a woman to look after the 
children and do the housework.” 


I also learnt from our conversation something of the way in 

which the ordinary Chinese family lives. I remarked to Mrs. 

Chien that I had noticed a lot of children out with their parents 
in the streets late at night. 

“That’s because they hate to leave their children at home. 
They have a responsibility towards them, and if anything 
happened to them, the parents would be accused of neglect. In 
the same way, if a family is poisoned by fumes from the stove in 
winter, the head of the family is accused. And so children are 
taken out and about as much as possible. Their parents take 
them to the many parks in the town or the suburbs, or to the 
Summer Palace Park. And in winter, when all the lakes are 
trozen, they go skating, a sport which is fast becoming a 
favourite in Peking. I always take my three little girls skating 

IdTT A ^ ° f children g° ‘0 Chinese puppet show! 

and to the cinema when there is a good film on.” 

B ut, apart from these outings, I gathered that Mrs. Chien’s 
neighbours led a very homely life. From time to time they all 

mems° S h th r at ,5 adlenn g s of the stree t to discuss improve- 

small com C „ u C „i,y " ade “ ' hC Stand " d ° r » f th “ 

I suppose they also go to political meetings?” I asked. 

Ui course There are a lot of such meetings. But ” she 
mphasised, attendance at these is not compulsory.” 
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To a Westerner—who if he lives in a large town doesn’t 
probably know the other tenants in his block of flats—nothing 
is more striking than life in a Chinese street, where everybody 
has the lawful right to know his neighbour’s business and 
where everyone feels responsible for everyone else. 



XI 


A Press Conference. Ch’ing Hua University 


During the entire length of my stay in Peking the telephone 
rang regularly every morning in my room at eight o’clock 
precisely. It was not an outside call. Indeed, to ring any of my 
friends in the town, I had to go down to the information bureau 
of the Press Club, where I was living. The telephone in my 
room seemed to be connected only with the liaison officer of the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry, for every morning it was his solemn 
voice I heard when I picked up the receiver: 

“We are holding a press conference this morning on such and 
such a subject. Do you intend to be present?” 

It was out of the question for me to say no, but since every¬ 
thing is done with such thoroughness in this country, he no 
doubt wanted to make doubly sure that I would be attending. 
In any case, I always knew the night before what the next day’s 

programme would be, since it was written up on the black¬ 
board at the entrance of the Club. 


The first press conference to which I was summoned was 
given by one of the directors of the Ministry of Higher 
Education. (There are Ministries for practically all pro¬ 
fessional activities.) Afterwards we were to visit one of 
Peking’s large universities, Ch’ing Hua. 

A } the a PP°inted time I went down to the hall of the Press 
ylub. Also waiting there were a group of twenty or so Japanese 
Indonesians and Indians who, like myself, were staying in the 

i Ub - A fleet of official cars (for which we paid one pound an 
hour hire, the only really expensive item in my budget) was at 
our disposal. We took our seats and set off towards the 
Ministry, which was situated outside the city, along roads which 

readin^tt^ 21111 ? pr ° vided with si gnposts. I spent my time 
ng the preface of a long report, handed to me as I got in 

car, which had been delivered a fortnight earlier by 
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Chou En Lai at the first National Congress. Some of it is worth 
quoting: 

“The fundamental aim of the great people’s revolution of 
ours is to set free the productive forces of our country from the 
oppression of imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat-capitalism. 

. . . Unless we establish powerful, modern communications 
and transport services and modern national defence, we will 
not be able to shake off our backwardness and poverty.” 

The aim of the five-year plan originated by the Government 
is “the development of heavy industry so as to lay a foundation 
for the industrialisation of the country”. Considerable progress 
had already been made, and Chou En Lai enumerated it at 
length. But what particularly drew my attention was a passage 
dealing with the necessity of improving the technical per¬ 
sonnel’s knowledge. The Prime Minister spoke of the con¬ 
struction of six hundred new factories. For such an ambitious 
programme, engineers and specialists would be needed. To 
find them and train them in such a medieval country is the 
gigantic problem which has to be solved by the Minister of 
Higher Education. 

Several people were waiting for us in front of the Ministry. 
They shook hands with us, instead, as I had hoped, of greeting 
us in the ancient picturesque manner by clasping their hands 
together and shaking them, something like a boxer after 
winning a fight. I was led into a large room, the twin of which 
you can find in any Ministry in Peking, furnished with com¬ 
fortable armchairs and small occasional tables. The walls 
were hung with portraits of Mao Tse Tung and Stalin, while a 
hideously modern chandelier, decorated with Picasso’s dove, 
hung from the ceiling. A large staff faced us, consisting of the 
Minister’s spokesman, and a swarm of assistants who never 
once opened their mouths. A young girl served us all with tea, 
and then the conference began. Two secretaries studiously 
took down the spokesman’s every word, even when he read 
from a prepared statement. 

The Chinese adore statistics and, above all, percentages, 
which they use to explain anything and everything, and our 
‘lecturer’ didn’t fail us in this respect. Thus I learnt that the 
number of children in primary schools was over fifty-one 
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million, 117 per cent more than before. Three million children 
were at ordinary secondary schools, and 670,000 at technical 
secondary schools. At the end of 1953 the number of students 
had risen by forty per cent over the total of 1949. There were 
216,000 distributed amongst fourteen universities. This vast 
number of intellectuals will bear more and more of the burden 
of raising China to the industrial level towards which her 
ambitious leaders are striving. They will also have the task of 

spreading the broad lines of the Communist doctrine among the 
masses. 

“Our aim,” my interpreter told me, translating and sum¬ 
marising a long speech by the Ministry spokesman, “is to form 
specialists whose duty will be to serve the people and whose 
moral qualities must be as highly developed as their technical 
knowledge and their physical fitness. To attain this objective, 
the educational system has been reformed on an ideological 
basis, similar to that in Russia. A profound knowledge of 
Marxism and Leninism is imparted to the students. The history 
of the Chinese revolution and the philosophy of the Russian re¬ 
volution, together with the principles they involved, must be 
known to all technicians, who are not only specialists, but also 
‘cadres’; that is, models for the mass of the people, pro¬ 
pagandists of the official theses.” 

During the course of the speech, I noted down some of the 
fundamental phrases of the Chinese Communist jargon: “The 
selfless leadership of Chairman Mao Tse Tung and the Com¬ 
munist Party ...” “The inspiration given us by the example 

of our glorious ally, the Soviet Government . . .” 

Teaching methods in China also essentially follow the 
Russian pattern. 

“We find Russian ideas superior to any others,” explained 

the lecturer. “They have both ideological and technical 
value.” 

He considered that the second quality derived from the 
first. 

The Russian system is essentially the basis of the vast pro¬ 
gramme of higher education in China. All engineering studies 
are carried out with Russian textbooks, usually translated into 
Chinese. Soviet methods, he said, are more realistic than 
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Western ones, and do not necessitate the use of complicated 
machines and materials. When adapted to the needs of poor 
countries who are progressively becoming industrialised, these 
methods are simple and easy to apply. Many students go to 
Russia to complete their education, as well as making exchanges 
with students from the other People’s Democracies. 

Because of the country’s urgent needs, the aim of this 
educational programme is in fact to form specialists with more 
practical than theoretical knowledge. Most of the students 
therefore spend part of their years of study in factories, on build¬ 
ing sites or in shipyards. This assembly-line formation does not 
pei haps produce high-class technicians, but it does produce 
specialists who are sufficiently qualified for the budding 
industry of the country. 

I saw the application of these educational principles that 
same afternoon at Ch’ing Hua University, which has five 
thousand students. 

When I arrived, most of them were, I should say, indulging 
in some form of sport: the grounds, the football pitch, the 
woods around, were thick with young people, none of whom 
had bothered to take off their blue tunics and trousers in order 
to exercise. This mania for sport is fairly general in China. 
Three times a day, there is a ten-minutes’ physical instruction 
programme broadcast over all stations, which is compulsory 
for Government officials, and I have seen employees of the 
Finance Ministry come out en masse in the street to do their 
exercises under the guidance of an instructor. 

I was met by a young man who looked no more than eighteen. 
When I asked him how long he had been studying at the 
University, he roared with laughter and said he had already 
been teaching for two years. Like many others, generally chosen 
from amongst the best pupils, he had gone straight from 
student’s desk to professorial chair. He told me that only 
engineers were trained at Tsin Hua now, and that plans for 
the University anticipate a total of ten thousand students in 
I 957 - I remarked that I was surprised to see so many young 
girls taking up such difficult careers as architects or mining 
engineers. My guide proudly pointed out that thirty per cent of 
the students were women. 
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All universities are State-financed, and students receive the 
equivalent of two pounds a month pocket-money. A higher 
allowance is granted to poor students or to those whose needs 
are exceptional. Considerable efforts are being made to 
encoui age workers and peasants to follow university courses, 
and to this end special shortened secondary courses have been 
instituted. The worker or peasant who leaves his factory or his 
land to improve his knowledge receives seventy-five per cent of 
his former wages while he studies. The number of students 
from these two classes, which were formerly illiterate and 
oppressed, accounts for twenty-five per cent of university 
students. Teaching staff, of whom there are six hundred at 
Ch mg Hua, earn on an average enough to provide for the 
needs of five or six people, I was told. They are also given 
accommodation for their family and receive free medical treat¬ 
ment for themselves and their wives and children. The students 
also benefit from these same free facilities. Teachers are 
organised into a trade union, and hold frequent meetings at 
which the programme and the work of the university are 
studied and discussed. As one of them put it to me: 

We are in an ideal situation for working for the country and 
tor the people. 5 ’ 

I asked to see some of the technical equipment, and was 
taken th r °u g h a long series of enormous rooms full of machinery 
o which more than half, to my great surprise, had been built in 
nina, the rest being American or Russian. We ended our 
snort tour in an open-air workshop containing various types of 
ykes, dams and locks: this was the workshop of the Water 
Conservancy engineering pupils. I was then invited to look 

‘ S ° me of the man y libraries of the University, and was 

vroun Y h t 0 T a fCW Brhish ma S azines - In one library a 
shoulder oT ent c T S W ° rking at a table - 1 looked over the 
Russian boot 6 ^ “ C ^ ^ WaS readin S' II was a 

T iT Ca ™ ng Russian ’” he told me, “is compulsory in this 

the time or t u CaUSC the tra ™lators and printers haven’t yet had 

expansion oft 6 T CanS to kee P U P with the incredible rate of 

mvse?f who , S , methods ' The onl y way for students like 
myself who want to play an active part in the reconstruction of 
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the country and participate in the socialisation of China is to 
read in the original the most advanced manuals of Soviet 
science, whose superiority over those of other countries is 
incontestable.” 

This particular student had learnt Russian in one year by 
means of a simplified method. It was at once pointed out to me 
that China is of course more than willing to take the best from 
every country, and that all the necessary study books would 
soon be translated into Chinese. Learning foreign languages, 
particularly that of “our glorious ally, etc., etc.”, would then 
merely have the aim of facilitating relations between the 
peoples and “serving the cause of peace”. I was also told that 
ten or so foreign lecturers, including one Britisher, taught 
languages and science at the University, and that lectures were 
frequently given by Russians. 

I was then taken to the students’ living quarters and invited 
to open any door I liked. (The authorities were no doubt 
anxious to avoid giving me the impression that a room had 
been especially prepared for my inspection.) I looked into a 
room which in Europe would have been just big enough for one 
person. Here four students slept in two-tiered beds, reminiscent 
of the bunks in German prisoner-of-war camps. These and two 
tables constituted the entire furnishings. There were no ward¬ 
robes and no wash-basins (shower-baths being provided on the 
floor below); two blue suits hung on the end of each of the four 
bunks. On the walls were a portrait of Mao Tse Tung and a 
Chinese flag. 

I spoke to one of the occupants, a young man who was 
obviously shy and at the same time annoyed at having to stop 
playing his violin, a Chinese instrument with two strings, look¬ 
ing rather like an enormous pipe, which gave out shrill and 
discordant sounds. 

“An hour’s sport a day and four hours’ political education a 
week are the only compulsory classes we have to attend, he 
told me. “We all belong to a communal organisation at which 
we study and criticise the running of the school. There are 
other groups who organise sports and theatricals, and musica 
and political activities. There are frequent self-criticism meet¬ 
ings also, during which the work of each student and the way to 
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improve it is examined, as well as the ways in which the best of 

us can help the more backward. We also discuss the teaching 

during these meetings, and suggestions are put to the staff, 

who often take part in these debates. They accept our 

criticisms if they consider they can improve the general output. 

At the beginning, a few of the older lecturers who were 

already teaching before the revolution didn’t like the idea of 

admitting that their methods were wrong. Their refusal out of 

conceit to accept valid propositions was severely criticised, 

because it hampered the general progress of education towards 

which everyone was striving, pupils and teachers alike. Since 

then, without being forced to do so, they have undertaken their 

own ideological re-education in order to become teachers of the 
people.” 

i * . . , ^ in the conversation, I 

slipped in a sly question to my guide, asking him if amongst 

pupils and teachers any ‘deviationists’ were ever found 

people who did not accept the ideological principles on 

.“. C , h hl g h( -r education was founded; and, if so, what happened 

hem He replied that such cases were rare, and that 

usually the example and explanations of the man’s friends 

hif C ° nvince him > were enough to make him realise 

lus mistakes for himself. In any case, nobody had ever been 

ent down from the Umversity for ideological heresy. The 

«Diona Slty ha ^’ Slnce the Liberation > kn °wn a few cases of 
espionage and treason. These particular ‘crimes’ had been 

thr^rea h Y ^, P e °P le who had maintained contact with 
he treacherous Chiang Kai Shek clique”, or by those who 

SUte SCCretS t0 a f ° rei ' n But -nee in 

sans r e rare T es the fauit was m ° re ° f a poetical 

wrong and re & ^ | UlUy ° neSj havin g adm itted their 

clZ’ “ cXT" subjected d 

thf S gro,^i kCd back u towards the car, which was parked in 

plauded me ’ a ... do, | lble r °w of students formed up and ap- 

or some othL F® Y ' The y must have taken me for a Russian 

car drove through’ThT" t C °™ mUnist delegate. When the 
ve through the gates, I was again greeted by more 
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students, who were waiting for the ‘gasogene’ bus into 
Peking. 

I had the feeling that neither here, at Tsin Hua University, 
nor in the intellectual milieu would I find any enemies of the 
present regime. 
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Primary School No. 2 


Mr. Wang Ching, the headmaster, and his staff were all 
assembled to meet me at the entrance of Primary School No. 2 . 
(Like factories and trains, schools have no names, only 
numbers.) The first thing that caught my eye was a wooden 
panel bearing a poster showing a little girl forming with her 
hands the shadow of Picasso's dove on a wall. The wording on 
the poster read: “I want to be a bird of peace, too'’. But on the 
wall next to it was a map of Formosa bearing the inscription: 
W (' must liberate Taiwan ’ (the Chinese name for Formosa). 

I was taken into one of the glossy-tiled buildings which lay 

behind the grey street wall. As we entered the room, a class of 

ten-year-olds stopped their singing lesson (they were chanting 

Do, Re, Mi', just as European children do when learning tonic 

sol-fa), and applauded. On the desk in front of every one of 

them lay a pencil-box decorated with a portrait of Mao Tse 
I'ung. 

from there we went to sec a laboratory and a library, visited 

the nursery, and glanced at some children doing physical 

training in the playground. This was undoubtedly a model 

school, for I had seen another, adjoining one of the Catholic 

churches in Peking, run by clergy who have broken with Rome, 

where the walls were dirty and the desks in an extremely bad 
state of repair. 


Air. Wang Ching then led me to the reception-room and 
ottered me the traditional bowl of tea. 

“Primary education is free,” he told me. “Parents only pay 

or certain supplementary things, and even then poor parents 

are given dispensation in that respect. Only secondary 
education has to be paid for.” 

Communist China is, in this regard, much less advanced than 
ng and; all the more so since education is not compulsory. 

We dont have enough schools,” explained Mr. Wang. 
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“And, what is more, we haven’t enough teachers. Although the 
universities turn out tens of thousands, we still have a consider¬ 
able back-log to make up every year. So as not to refuse 
children in some primary schools, we have to organise them 
into two shifts working half a day each. And yet they all have 
to pass an intelligence test. That’s the price that has to be paid 
for the will to learn that the Government has instilled into the 
people.” 

This phrase of propaganda prompted me to ask him if school- 
children were given any political education. 

“There would be no point in it,” he replied. “Political 
instruction emerges from the facts we teach. Salt dissolves in 
water; that is a fact. The changes which have taken place in 
China during the last five years have acted on the people in the 
same way as a chemical reaction acts on matter. The science 
we teach opens the children’s eyes and makes them realise the 
stupidity of our old superstitions. We also teach them that love 
for their parents and respect for their teachers are natural, 
normal emotions. They must do as they would be done by, and 
help people in need or trouble. We insist on a very strict moral 
code. All that can have a political sense, if you like to inter¬ 
pret it that way. In fact, this type of education encourages 
national solidarity and awakens their awareness of country and 
community.” 

For the first time I was in the presence of a Chinese Com¬ 
munist official who treated me as an adult and talked to me 
intelligently, instead of reiterating the political jargon which 
was beginning to nauseate me of the reforms and reconstruction 
undertaken and successfully carried out by the Government, 
remarkable as such progress was. Mr. Wang Ching continued 
his expose with that lucidity which characterises the educated 
Chinese and makes them closer to us, the French, than are 
perhaps some of the peoples of Europe. 

“The older children,” he went on, “have known difficult 
times. Poverty was great, and they had to work from a very 
early age. Today they are witnesses of the progress, the order, 
the improvement of living conditions. That, I suppose, is 
political. We teach our children the horror of aggression. 
Adults have already learnt what this word means “(he was 
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alluding to the Japanese invasion and the Korean War). “We 
must also teach our youngsters the love of work. They must 
realise that their efforts will help to build a powerful State, and 
that under the leadership of the Communist Party living 
conditions and the standard ofliving will constantly improve. I 
grant you that all this has a political sense. But wc don't want 
to make ‘cadres’ out of our pupils, that is, technicians with a 
profound knowledge of the essential principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. We leave that to the secondary schools, and 
particularly to the universities. Our main aim here is to 
produce good citizens.” 

3 OW do y° u t ea ch history to your pupils?” I asked. 

We divide it into two parts, ancient and modern. Our past 
can t be altered or deformed. It is written in Time and tells the 
story oi the Clunese people’s fight to obtain their emancipation. 
Vc are proud of our centuries of glory, of our ancient 
cnilisation, of our culture, and we tell the children we are As 
lor modern history, in that we show how corrupt the Manchu 

foreign 7 ' a r . h °£ U finally crumbled ; the aggression of 

occ e g o t r Pe r n p al l StlC P l 0wers 5 the loss of ‘he concessions; the 

°ounK h u Sl h ° W thc En S Ush brou ght opium into the 
Sum^r by ^2 of reprisals, they set fire to the Empress’s 

revolution ^ c^ 0 tCaCh lhem the history our 

evolution, tell them of our desire for peace, and about the 

ggressive attitude of the Americans. . . .” 

led^numnnH "Tf '° f ° rm a g °° d ide * ° f lhe kind of know- 
kno g w P r P , d ° r hC y ° Ung P u P )ls> minds. Now I wanted to 

proTram” " e * *• b “ k <* .he educational 

“R,?m tCachln S methods are traditional,” replied Mr Wane- 

all tSn ZT 1Ude , S ° Viet thCOrieS ’ nCW ^rmulas, and dS 
and Montessori.” m SUC1 aS th ° SC develo P ed b V Fleuban 

revolutmrThlTT; * 5 ® T" Tu Shanghai bank er who before thc 
States, where he U ha e H * M ? W * ukcc University in the United 

best-known education,! ° lnventors of the two 

The headmaster cr ect eT£m “ Mon tesquieu. 
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I had a sample of the effectiveness of this teaching as I left the 
school. Two small boys, both about twelve years old, were 
running by. Pinned to their jacket was their scholar’s badge: a 
red metal plaque with gold characters. (Workers and State 
officials also wear a similar badge.) I stopped them and asked 
them what they wanted to do when they grew up: 

“I want to be an engineer,” said one. 

“And I want to be a lorry driver,” said the other. “But,” he 
added, “I’ll do any other job if Chairman Mao thinks I can be 
more useful to my country that way.” 

On my way back to the Press Club I remembered something 
my friend Chang had told me, after reading me a letter he had 
written as a boy to his father which began with this exquis¬ 
itely polite formula: “Your Excellency, my father, a your 
knees . . .” 

“In the past five years,” he had said, “the entire concept of 
the family has changed. Its unity, founded on the twenty-five- 
centuries-old philosophy of Confucianism, has crumbled; filial 
piety has given place to a national feeling. Even Kow Tow 
(prostrating oneself before the portraits of one’s ancestors on 
great feast days) is no longer part of life’s ritual. The young 
people of today have a political sense which their fathers never 
had, and are sweeping their parents along with them in the new 
reforms. Their formation is different: they now learn physics 
and mathematics to the detriment of literature, which used to 
form the basis of their education. A vast campaign to popularise 
science is awakening every Chinese to the benefits of modern 
knowledge and dragging them out of the morass of their stupid 
superstitions.” 

I had just heard how such a change of mentality in the youth 
of China had been obtained in such a short time. And I had 
also discovered the stuff of which the China of tomorrow will be 
made, the China which in fifteen or twenty years will have 
reached a level of industrialisation sufficiently advanced to 
make her one of the most powerful States on earth. 
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The Fight against Illiteracy 


The Communist Government is not content merely to educate 

the children of China. It has also set out to combat the 

ignorance of the mass of people, of whom, according to United 

Nations statistics, ninety-five per cent are illiterate. With this 

end in view, it has launched a vast campaign of propaganda in 

pictures; this is clearly brought home when you stroll around 

the streets of Peking. The walls are covered in coloured 

picture strips, on the pattern of European and American ‘strip 

cartoons . Most of them, in about half a dozen pictures, tell the 

story of a play or an opera, chosen of course not for their 

artistic value, but for the political message or moral lesson they 
contain. 


Other strips are brutally realistic. Some show the dangers to 
which people are exposed if they fail to apply the rules of 
ygiene, for instance the necessity of washing one’s hands before 
touching food after having been to the toilet. Others explain 
how a woman in labour must be helped if the operation is not to 
nave fatal consequences. Such explanations are necessary, for 
e ° re ’ * n t ^ le country districts, superstition demanded that the 
woman should squat between two chairs while giving birth, and 
that the umbilical cord should be cut with scissors or a knife 
(neit er of which, of course, was sterilised). Further strips 
epict microbes, enlarged thousands of times, explain how they 
ack the human body, and briefly describe the latter. The 
captions are in the most-used, easiest characters and words. 

u * ! C ° de ? da Y s the g reat majority of the Chinese would not 
^ en a ^ le to read these strips. But over the past five years 
D i ^ ave been made to instil the desire to learn into the 

the noa * . ? reen ° r pale y ellow posters giving the address of 
often "School 5 together with the times of classes, are 

uck beside these picture strips. 
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I paid a brief visit to one of these night-schools. It was in the 
Temple of Confucius, now closed to its faithful, of which there 
are now very few in any case, the new Government accusing the 
ancient philosopher of being retrograde. Against a background 
of tablets inscribed with old Confucian maxims, workers from 
several of Peking’s factories were learning to read. Amongst 
them were two men, both over fifty. 

“When we first came here,” one of them told me, “we 
couldn’t read at all. Now, after a year, we’re able to recognise 
five hundred characters. But we’ve got a long way to go yet: to 
read a paper, we have to know four thousand characters, and 
for a book we need twice as many! But we’ll be quite happy if 
we can learn enough to read the papers which are specially 
printed for workers in a simplified language. But even for that 
we have to learn two thousand characters!” 

And, in truth, I don’t think there is a more difficult language 
than Chinese! During my stay in China I tried to learn a few 
rudiments of it, but without much success. It isn’t the voca¬ 
bulary that counts (there are only about four hundred words in 
the language), but the pronunciation. The way the syllables 
are strung together gives the word its meaning. Everything 
depends on the intonation. For instance, the word ma, which 
looks quite simple, can mean mother, bald, horse or curse, 
according to whether it is pronounced in a level, rising, singing 
or brief tone. And so I wasn’t unduly surprised when some of 
my efforts in Chinese were greeted with gusts of laughter. 
Instead of saying “Thank you for your hospitality”, I must have 
said something like “You’re all a lot of nincompoops!” 

I also think that Chinese is the only tongue in the world which 
doesn’t allow you to follow the gist of a conversation. Again, 
because of the various intonations, it is impossible for someone 
who doesn’t understand the language to recognise the end of a 


sentence or an interrogative phrase. 

And yet it is relatively simple to speak. Because it is com¬ 
posed of monosyllables, babies in China begin to talk at a muc 
earlier age than in France or England. A European friend told 
me that his son of eighteen months was unable to say anything 
in English, but could already make himself understood m 


Chinese! 
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The words are invariable, the grammar and construction 
vciy easy. A sentence such as “At what time do you want your 
supper?” is said as “You what time eat supper?” 

The true difficulty of the Chinese language lies in its written 
form. There is no alphabet, such as we know it, only characters 
composed of strokes representing the different meanings of the 
\vords or groups ol words. Under the Chinese Empire, only the 
literate could read and write these characters. The Com¬ 
munists, more than any other previous Government, have set 
about simplifying them. I met several members of the Com¬ 
mission for Reform of the Chinese Language which the 

e set up. It is made up of well-educated, 
literate elderly men, who talked to me about their work 

without once pronouncing the name of Mao Tse Tung or 
trotting out political slogans. 

“We have already introduced running handwriting, which 
enables the design of the characters to be simplified,’’ the doyen 
o the Commission told me. “Now we would like to be able to 
institute a phonetic alphabet. We shall probably choose one of 
the existing ones: the Latin, or, preferably, the Cyrillic, because 
hat contains more letters. But it is very long-term work, 
arnculariy as we come up against the wide variety of dialects. 
Although Kuo Yu (Mandarin), the Chinese of Peking, is the 
otticial language used on the radio (every programme is broad¬ 
cast in Mandarin and in local dialect) and in Parliament, and is 
.po en y three-quarters of the population, written characters 

^ .I ™ 17 Way in Whkh thc Chinese People can understand 
a .-° r n ° mattcr how the y pronounce their words. The 
'ZT? an al P habet would destroy this link, and we must 

nfiL a lnto consideration. The economic and political unity 

travel COl ! ntry ln L the last five Y cars > ^e increased facilities for 
me^Li ariS A ng therefrom > and the unification of teaching 

easier B, ^ make the solution to this problem 

cannot fra Jf 0nly b ° a P ro & ressivc one. We 

did in Turkey™ ° Ur Wntten lan S ua g e overnight as Ataturk 

mai^Lzin scholar showed me a newspaper and a weekly 

bottom and f C pa P?_ r read from back to front, from top to 
ottom and from right to left, in the classic manner. But the 
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magazine, which was illustrated, read in exactly the same way 
as a European one. 

“This is another initiative we have taken in the way of 
reform,” he told me. 

In the office next door, a young woman secretary (before the 
revolution only men were employed as secretaries) sat in front 
of an enormous machine. It was a Chinese typewriter, and 
looked like an enlarged version of those children’s typewriters 
with a round plate which is turned to bring the necessary letter 
forward. I watched her for a moment, and admired her 
dexterity. She had to pick out the one character she wanted 
from four thousand spread over two round plates, which she 
changed under the machine’s central platten. The slowness of 
the proceedings would have made a European secretary either 
smile or scream with frustration! 

Post-office telegraph operators don’t have an easy task, either. 
Since written characters cannot be transmitted by radio because 
they are too numerous, each one has a number which, on 
receipt, has to be re-transcribed into characters. In view of this 
complexity, I am surprised that the Chinese are only now 
thinking of changing their written language. 

While waiting for this difficult task of reformation to be 
completed, both children and adults crowd the special library 
where works for learners edited on the picture-strip pattern are 
sold. The books are small, a hundred or so pages, some of them 
glorifying the “work heroes who invented new methods for 
improving production”, or the heroism of the Communist 
troops fighting against the Japanese, or of the Chinese volun¬ 
teers in Korea. Others, in serial form, tell the history of China, 
or narrate some of the country’s classic works. 

When I visited this library, I found both children and old 
men sitting side by side on the floor or on benches, all greedily 
devouring these books. It was there that this thirst for learning 
which characterises the new China really came home to me. 
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News and Newspapers 


I have never felt so completely cut off from the rest of the world 
as I did in China. My sole source of news was a daily bulletin 
in English published by the New China News Agency. It never 
seemed to contain anything much but exchanges of con¬ 
gratulatory messages between Communist delegations and 
Governments, and increased production percentages achieved 
by agricultural co-operatives in far-distant parts of this 
enormous country. Sometimes officials gave me a resume of the 
news broadcast by the B.B.C., which they seemed to listen to 
quite freely, but probably in their official capacity. I also had 
the main news-headings of the daily papers translated for me 
But although the People's Daily , the official Party newspaper, 
the Chinese Pravda , supposedly devotes one of its four pages to 
foreign news, there was nothing more in it than in the English 
bulletin. Western information was rare, short, distorted and 
usually several days old. It invariably came from three sources: 
the Russian Tass agency, the paper’s only two foreign corre¬ 
spondents, one in Prague, one in Moscow, and the corre¬ 
spondent of the official Chinese agency in Moscow. 

Even at relatively high levels, the Chinese have only a very 
vague idea of happenings outside the Communist world. And 
they give proof of this by their inability to understand Western 
mentality and reactions. But apparently the people are better 
lniormed of world events today than they used to be. They 
now the names of the principal heads of States and have a fairly 
correct idea of the world’s geography. From incessant attacks 
in the press and by means of posters against what officials call 
merican aggression in Formosa and along our coasts” the 
people are told what the Government want them to think about 
e emocracies. Since the conclusion of the Geneva agree¬ 
ments putting an end to the Indo-Chinese War, Britain and 
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France have ceased to be the subject of these attacks, except on 
the SEATO agreement, the supposed French violations of the 
Indo-China armistice treaty and, curiously enough, German 
rearmament. 

The People's Daily has a circulation of eight hundred thousand, 
which is infinitesimal for this gigantic country. Yet it is 
distributed all over the country. In its capacity as an official 
organ, it publishes in full every speech made by the Party chiefs, 
as well as every communique issued by them. Its main articles, 
which I found mostly boring, are read aloud at local political 
meetings for the benefit of those who cannot read, and it is 
displayed in streets and at factory gates. These two factors 
probably account for the low circulation figures. 

Most of the journalists on the People's Daily are Party members 
who have taken a course at the Marxist-Leninist Institute, 
where usually only specially-chosen high officials are accepted. 
Their job is not to select news items and comment on them, as 
do Western journalists, but to use such items in relation to their 
propaganda value. Edition times are fairly vague. Issues are 
sometimes prepared as much as twelve hours ahead, which 
gives the compositors plenty of time to set each page by hand 
and pick out the characters they need from enormous cases, 
each containing two thousand signs. 

There is another daily newspaper in Peking, the Peking 
Journal , which of course is also a Government paper. It prints 
the same news as the People's Daily , but it is a little more varied 
and carries lighter columns on the theatre, cinema, life in the 
capital, poetry, literature, and even humour. It also prints 
little fables with a moral. I don’t think La Fontaine himself 
would have despised this one: 

“A wicker basket and an earthenware pot were travelling 
with a stick. Said the pot: ‘I’m more useful than you, because I 
can contain bread and liquid and can be put on the fire. You, 
wicker basket, you cannot do as much. And as to the stick, it is 
only fit to carry us. If you were placed in the fire, you would 
both be burned to cinders.’ Upon which, the peasant who was 
carrying them stumbled. The pot fell off the stick and was 
broken. Moral: one must not despise those who have perhaps 
not yet had a chance to show what they can do.” 
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Humour in the paper is limited to naive and simple play on 
words, which is of course untranslatable, and which is the main 
source of jokes in China. Other amusements in the form of 
riddles or problem pictures—for instance, find the two bears 

who are going to eat the kids—are offered for the reader’s 
pleasure. 

Of course, neither of these newspapers has any similarity 
to newspapers as we know them. Even the only two privately- 
owned papers still allowed to appear, one in Shanghai, the 
other in Tsien-Tin, are content merely to publish official 
information and to follow the Party’s ideological line dictated 
to them. They have no independence at all. 

Although the daily papers do not give their readers news, 
they play a considerable role in internal politics. Each has a 
column devoted to readers’ complaints. If these are con¬ 
sidered sufficiently serious, that is, if the efficiency of the regime 
or the respect of Party doctrine is threatened, an editor is sent 
to check on the spot the authenticity of the criticism. Over¬ 
zealousness, waste, corruption, ‘economic sabotage’ (trying to 
economise on raw materials in the production of a manu¬ 
factured article at the risk of deteriorating its quality), all these 
are followed up in this manner. And woe betide anyone who is 
accused of any of these failings. The only thing he can do is to 
have a session of self-criticism and take great care not to repeat 
his errors;. The Workers' Daily even has permanent corre- 
spondents in factories, who inspect and write about not only the 

i e of the workers, but also the managerial errors they come 
across. J 


The Chinese have no dearth of periodicals to improve their 
political, ideological and scientific knowledge. I paid several 
visits to a vast official bookshop in the heart of Peking where 
nothing but magazines are sold. It was always crowded, as was 

i n T, by booksho P sellin g novels and literary and 
the ^ 1 . Catl0nS ‘ Men and women, young and old, filled 

n P ’, lean . ln S a f ainst th e counters or even sitting on the 

display a t ^ ° r SOHdly read through the reviews on 

display It was pointed out to me that “this crowd is the livimr 

anvffi°^ f the considerable interest taken by the Chinese people if 
anything which can improve their political instruction’ P The 
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weeklies and monthlies were far too numerous for me to make a 
note of all of them, but I did jot down the titles of some. The 
‘popular appeal’ magazines had a wide and varied range of 
contents: foreign policy, political economy, finance and science. 
Others were designed for a more restricted readership, dealing 
with poetry, medicine, music, statistics, foreign languages, etc. 
There was a woman’s weekly, a children’s magazine, and a well- 
produced illustrated review of large format, similar to the one 
the Germans published in several languages during the war. 

I looked through some of the magazines and picked out a 
few articles at random. The latest issue of Illustrated Science had 
features on ‘Formosa, the nation’s sacred territory’; ‘How to 
dehydrate vegetables’; ‘The progress made by the Chinese 
metallurgical industry in five years’; ‘The possible approaching 
realisation of the journey to the moon’. The New China Woman 
had these to offer: ‘The rules of the Chinese Democratic 
Women’s Federation concerning the social activities of their 
members in country areas’; ‘The liberation of Formosa, our 
people’s historic and glorious task’; ‘Glorious mothers fighting in 
the front line on our coasts opposite Formosa’; ‘The story of 
Tractor No. io’; ‘How to bring up children’. In Digest of 
Current Events , I found these: ‘The Soviet Constitution is the 
most democratic in the world’; ‘How the Indo-Chinese 
armistice was obtained, and its significance’; ‘China’s role in 
international politics’; ‘Beware of acts of American sabotage’. I 
even found propaganda in the Popular Cinema magazine, which 
included offerings such as: ‘A progressist film: Bicycle Thieves*; 
‘The self-denial of workers in the Caspian oil industry related in 
a film which raises the level of human dignity’; ‘Notebook of a 
group of camera operators, proving that happiness lies in 
work’. 

Humour, with the exception of that found in plays, which are 
published in many specialised magazines, is sadly lacking in 
Chinese periodicals. It was only quite by accident that I came 
across a Chinese imitation of the satirical Russian magazine 
Krokodil. None of the officials I was in contact with seemed ever 
to have heard of it. That, I must admit, was no criterion. They 
seemed to know nothing outside the Marxist catechism. 
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The Great Wall. Russians in Peking 


“I want two photographs of you,” my interpreter abruptly 
informed me one day. ‘‘We’re going to visit the Great Wall of 
China tomorrow, and as it’s outside the ten-mile radius in 

travel permkT ** ^ m ° VC ar ° Und frccl y> >' ou "eed a 

The beaten-earth road leading to the Wall soon petered out 

“ av'oidS ° f PO, - h »" S ' all ove P r ,he pbce 

' V1 J f uts ’ overtaking on the left or the right, showing a 

compete lack of respect for the highway code. This fantastic 

m a 3? nCar 7 1,500 ^es lon S> twisting and turning over the 
mountains plummeting into valleys, climbing the steepest 

flanks with barefaced audacity, is the only man-made feat of 

sszsxsszr** to ,he “ ,ronomm > «■“^ 

On either side of the Green Dragon Gate, through which the 
Anart from , . ne Peoples Government!’ 

knee even before the greatest "cTf FtsT^fo'^l d ° eS n0t b ° W the 
when I expressed ™ 1 * hlst oncal monuments. For 

preservation of this Xantir T ^ ^ extraor dinary state of 

t °‘‘Th P w e n t day ^ bTXingf ’" Ptly brOUgHt mC back 

slaves FonsSp^dloTFild'S ^ 0fWe than half the 

despot, but i£ construction was 3 “T? by a P itiIess 
our people That wRi t * le tnum Ph °f the genius of 

visit it.” at 18 Why We enc °urage all who can to come and 
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There was already a gay, laughing crowd there when we 
arrived. Coaches and rickety old lorries had brought them 
from Peking: civil servants, workers and soldiers, many of whom 
were taking photographs by the dozen. Their cameras were of 
Russian manufacture, available in quantity in the many 
photographic shops which over the past twelve months had 
sprung up like mushrooms all over the heart of the city. 

To descend from one peak crowned with a crenellated 
stronghold, I had to make my way down an almost vertical 
slope cut into steps which, it seemed, only a giant could have 
negotiated. At the foot I joined a group of men and women 
playing football on a piece of waste ground near the Gate. 
Then someone began to play a plaintive Slavic air on an 
accordion. A circle quickly formed, and I was invited to join in 
the dancing. My attempts at following the steps of a popular 
dance were not appreciated at their true value, and my clumsy 
efforts roused quite a few kindly, well-meant chuckles! 
Mongolian peasants, with round, high-cheek-boned faces, 
leading mule-trains loaded with fruit and vegetables into 
Peking, stopped in surprise to watch me. Suddenly a whistle 
blew shrilly. The accordionist immediately stopped playing 
and the whole crowd of young men and women hurried off 
behind the man who had signalled the end of the afternoon s 
fun and festivity. Shortly afterwards, crammed into lorries in 
which they could hardly move, they passed by on their way 
back to Peking, clapping, waving and shouting “Good-bye! 

Some children wandering by showed me handfuls of grass¬ 
hoppers tied to lengths of grass which they had been out to 
catch. “We shall eat them tonight!” one of them turned to call 

out as he went. . 

A somewhat unpleasant incident then occurred, bringing us 

back to harsher realities. One of my European colleagues a 
taken a photograph of a passing tumbler, who was leading 
monkeys on leashes and carrying tambourines on his back. 
Unwittingly, he had also snapped the nearby railway. Before 
we left Peking we had been told that we could take all tne 
photographs we wanted, except railway installations, a ^ rc \ 
dromes and troops on the march. An armed sentry w o a 
seen my colleague take his picture complained to the official 
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accompanying us and wanted to seize the camera and the film 

One of our guides immediately set off to the command-post of 

the unit guarding the stretch of the railway line over the 
mountains. He was away for two hours: 

°u V 16 t E! eph ° ne to Peking,” he said when he got 

SpSft? ,he F ° rdgn Afrai " 

While he had been away, I had got tired of standing around 

. wandered off on my own along the road. I hadn’t gone far 
when one of the interpreters came running after me and 
ordered me back. “You don’t speak any Chinese,” he ex 

ained. If you met any military police, you couldn’t tell 

hem what you re doing here, and you might be arrested'” I 

pointed out that I had a travel permit, but obviously' this 
would have been insufficient. ^ 

T . he film incident was finally closed late that evening- Mv 
anxious colleague was summoned to the Foreign Ministry 7 
where a compromise was agreed upon: the film was to be 

thTt A kf left the cou ntry. I had originally thought 

at the Army, all of whose chiefs occupy important 

positions, depended entirely on the Government This little 

—■ s. esm. ns sss&sr 1 

* * * * 

my^ dghtseeii^ I ^n'°PekingMthe^F ^ *° aCCOmpan y ™ on 
guides who used to flourish in theT^J We 1 ^sh-speaking 

halfday £ ^ 

of Peking. The Government^ot^ly“ketmlhem'^ ^ 

repair, but also restores those which have fafien into dec" g ° 
in die a F orb idd en 0,5 “ 1 spen t a longtime 

‘Dazzling Clari.y, •Po^JV^li?. 8 ^ “TSl 
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quillity’. Inside the Pavilion of the Green Jade Conch I 
paused to admire the Well of the Precious Concubine Known as 
Pearl. Passing through the Gate of Culture of Character, I 
visited the Palace of Pleasure and Longevity, and the Palace of 
the Power of Glory, where many Emperors had lived. Several 
palaces, enormous one-roomed pavilions, incredibly un¬ 
comfortable and impossible to heat in a climate which in winter 
often has temperatures of forty degrees below freezing-point, 
have been turned into museums. On display there is the 
Chinese national heritage, or, as my guide bitterly complained, 
“whatever the Europeans didn’t steal during their systematic 
pillaging of our works of art during their long occupation of our 
country.” An exhibition in one of them showed archaeological 
discoveries made by the Communists during geological research 
throughout the country to find new mineral and oil deposits. 

As I stood admiring the contents of one showcase, a fly settled 
on the glass top. At once a state of near emergency prevailed. 
The keeper, rapidly reinforced by several colleagues, launched 
an assault armed with a fly-killer. Not content with his victory 
over the unhappy insect after a short battle, he triumphantly 
threw the corpse into a brazier. My admiring guide turned to 

me: 

“There’s a boy in my home village who received a special 
medal for having killed a hundred flies. It’s thanks to the 

masses that we’re overcoming epidemics.” 

I thought of the little tailor in the Grimm fairy story who 
became powerful after having slain seven of these undesirable 

insects in one blow. 

Leaving the Forbidden City with its pavilions and palaces, I 
wandered into a part of Peking I had not previously explored. 
the Chinese Town, the southern part of the capital. It seemed 
to be the meeting-place of people from the outlying provinces. 
In the thick crowd I saw Tibetans, Mongolians, Miaos in their 
picturesque costumes, peasants who had come in from t e 
surrounding districts to do their marketing. A group of schoo - 
children, led by a man carrying a red flag, were off to picnic in 

the gardens of a nearby temple. 

I plunged into a small street of several-storeyed houses, w ose 

stone walls and balconies were richly carved. Shop-signs, ong 
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red and white streamers, hung from horizontal poles. I walked 
into a watchmaker’s shop whose window, like those of all the 
others in the district, had nothing in it to attract the casual 
passer-by. Without waiting to hear what I wanted, the shop- 
keeper at once showed me a selection of very ordinary Russian 
and Czechoslovakian watches. Not being interested in them, I 
pretended to leave, whereupon he brought out a drawerful of 
excellent Swiss watches which were priced at only six pounds. 

pparently these watches are imported in exchange for canvas 
shoes exported to Switzerland by China. On the shelves stood 
rows and rows of alarm clocks. A Chinese customer was in the 

process of buying one. After having heard them all, he simply 
picked the one with the noisiest bell. 

In former times the craftsmen of Peking were grouped in 
different streets according to their trades: the Street of Lanterns 
he Street of Antiquaries, the Street of Jade, and so on. Today 

the Street ° f Lanterns there remains only one craftsman 
making the old classic Chinese lanterns, which look for all the 
w °rld like enormous red or orange pumpkins. The other 
merchants in the street offer for sale ugly chandeliers or lamp- 

ScSS". p pal ™" / of d ' cora,io "“• ° f 

lact ofTr! n T be c r 0f ant ! quarics have also had to close through 
to th elr° ’ SOmC ° f them have turned ‘heir business over 

shop OthTrsT 111 311 m m tUm ^ kept ° n aS mana S er of the 

Drices f : e y er ’ S ‘ lU carr y on ‘heir own business, but 

P c controlled, and the works of art they sell are nil 

registered by the Government. Now that they have become 

nest tradesmen, they inform the would-be buyer of the 

when 1 they al.o sell. One of them, 
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During my wanderings that afternoon I discovered some 
perfectly delightful street names: the Street of Honesty and 
Frankness, the Street of the Great Fluttering Phoenix, the 
Street of Great Pleasure, the Street of a Thousand Happinesses, 
the Street of Embroidery. In this latter, the shops were tucked 
away inside the houses without even a sign to show they were 
there. Not far from there I discovered one of the very rare 
goldsmiths of Peking. Since the Liberation they have all been 
nationalised, and gold, silver and precious stones are strictly 
controlled. 

In one shop which sold special brushes and ink for writing 
Chinese characters (this type of shop is fast disappearing, being 
ousted by those selling fountain-pens) I heard a lovely sound 
reminiscent of the countryside. It was the noise of crickets 
chirping away. The proprietor kept a cageful of them, as do 
many of his fellow-countrymen. These tuneful little insects are 
sold in special markets, where one can also buy pigeons and 
other birds which the Chinese like to keep as pets in their homes 
or shops. 

From there I went down the Street of Theatre Clothes, 
where gorgeous silks and satins hung side by side in a colourful 
display, then entered a pastrycook’s. There wasn’t a single cake 
to be seen on the counter or the shelves. But the assistant 
brought out some excellent biscuits from one of a set of drawers 
which were blackened with age. He even offered me some 
Chinese chewing-gum on a plate! 

In hairdressers’ establishments, which had the same barber’s 
pole sign as we have in Europe, men and women sat side by 
side having their hair cut. All the barbers of course wore 
surgical masks. 

In a wall-enclosed park at the other end of the Chinese 
Town stands one of the loveliest buildings in all Peking: the 
Temple of Heaven, a majestic three-storeyed rotunda whose 
blue-tiled roof is dominated by the lacquered reds, greens and 
golds of the rest of the edifice. A long pathway leads from the 
Temple to a round, marble-balustraded terrace where the 
Emperor, the Son of Heaven, used to make his personal 
sacrifices to the Celestial Spirit, in accordance with the cult that 
goes right back to the beginnings of China. 
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Next to this park is a very poor district, but, like everything 

else in this country today, it is meticulously clean. In the 

middle of its jumble of wooden huts, where recently installed 

running water is the only luxury, is an amazing market which 

had a bad reputation in the old days. It is full of jugglers 

acrobats and wrestlers, all showing off their skill and prowess 

in the alleyways to dense crowds of passers-by, who, at the end 

ot each performance, throw i ,000-yuan notes (roughly four- 

pence) to the entertainers. A story-teller sits endlessly telling 

the tale of China’s struggle against the ‘foreign devils’, by means 

o pictures in a frame, which he changes by tugging on a 

string. One of these represents the attack on the British 

Legation in 1900 at the time of the Boxer Rising. Theatres 

cinemas and open-air restaurants jostled one another in the 
narrow lanes. 

The roof of the new Peking National Theatre towering into 
he sky makes a strange contrast to the medieval atmosphere of 
tins picturesque district. (When the Theatre was opened, the 

The ff 0f . th c first P erformance went to the Moscow Ballet.) 
,, C , eC fl °[. see ‘ n g thls theatre here was rather like that of 

ikSiSiS* - Palace SC1 down in thc ” dd " ° r 

Pekintr IT 17 1 ° wa * k trough the old Legation Quarter of 
tovaritrh T 11131 thC Sovlets are here in some strength. The 

rather odd a iv S' “?• “ fairly large numbers ' The men are 
bottom’ aL ''I m r °° my tr ° USerS ’ similar t0 British ‘bell- 
shoulders Thev S ° r cT Wkh incredibl y P a dded square 

be n tl I 16 " S ° ft hatS Which ^ look a = if they had 

womenfolk are of ° n the Same mould ‘ Their 

square as their h & paUern: their Moulders are as 

shoes shan kss Th* ar " broad ’ their cl ° thes dowd V a nd their 
One of the hil “e Ca 1 the Russians ‘Elder Brothers’. 

h h ° telS ’ ^ ‘ Wagon - Ld s’, has been 

topping i do" a C ta Ve st ted T fc dubs and cant -ns. Thffc 

open to evervbodv h * u™ e ’ l ° SaVC faCe ’ is officially 
Russian anc^th • Ut where ln fact clientele is exclusively 

‘gloSous ames’ wenf antS T eak that IangUage - Last y ear > the 

g alhes went on a buying spree in Peking, where the 
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shops were full of more varied goods than those of Moscow. 
Their recent discreet behaviour leads one to believe that the 
Chinese authorities feared they might rouse the masses to 
demonstrations of xenophobia. And so now the Russians keep 
themselves to themselves. They rarely mix with the Chinese, 
and only leave the Legation Quarter in powerful Russian cars, 
most of which usually have the blinds drawn. 

Nobody knows just how many Soviet citizens there are in 
Peking; probably hundreds: Embassy secretaries; members of 
permanent industrial, commercial, agricultural, military, 
naval, air force, financial, cultural and medical delegations; 
not to mention the visiting technical missions and the engineers 
who, posted to the various industrial centres of the country, 
come back to Peking periodically. Some of the Russians are 
only on liaison duty, but most of them are at the disposal of the 
Chinese to be consulted when their technical knowledge is 
required. Scattered all over the country as they are, the 
Russian engineers have nevertheless realised that the Chinese 
do not consider them indispensable. This attitude on the part 
of the Chinese makes them wary, and that is perhaps the reason 
why the one hundred and forty-one large industrial under¬ 
takings which the Russians are helping the Chinese to construct 
are all to be found close to the Russian frontiers. They are 
mostly steelworks, metallurgical factories, oil refineries, machine- 
tool, automobile, tractor and aircraft factories, power stations, 
chemical works, and coal-mining plants. 

Sino-Soviet friendship is none the less real for all that. Two 
monuments to its existence have been erected in Peking: the 
General Exhibition, which is so successful that tables in the 
Russian restaurant are booked up two months ahead, and a 
hospital with two hundred beds staffed by fifty-four doctors. 
This hospital was finished quite recently, and is equipped with 
the most up-to-date apparatus that the Russians have produced. 

On the subject of this hospital, one Russian proudly declared: 

“It’s bigger than the hospital the Americans built after the 
war in Peking, and superior from every point of view. It shows 
that our technique is more advanced than theirs.” 

A Chinese also present commented: 

“Our allies have agreed to take a certain number of our 
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students into their hospital. We are very grateful to them for 

vve are so ignorant! We have so much to learn from’the 
Russians! 

The former was boasting of his country’s greatness, while the 
ktter humbiy adnutted Iris country’s backwardness compared 
with the rest of the civilised world. It demonstrated once again 
the surprising difference that separates Russian and Chinese 
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I Visit a Prison 


I spent two very interesting hours in Peking visiting a cotton¬ 
spinning mill and a sock factory. But these were no ordinary 
factories: they were surrounded with high walls topped with 
coils of electrified wire, with an armed man stationed in a turret 
at each corner. The entrance gates were wide open, but 
guarded by sentries equipped with sub-machine-guns. It was, 
in fact, a prison—the only one in Peking, so I was told—in which 
two thousand prisoners, including one hundred and thirty 
women, were held, convicted of offences under common law 
and of political crimes. 

It was definitely a model jail, despite assurances to the 
contrary given me, and somewhat surprising to a European, 
accustomed to sombre prison buildings, barred windows, 
locked and bolted doors, rough cloth uniforms and severe 
discipline. The workshops resembled those to be found in any 
ordinary factory, and music was relayed during working hours. 
(Like everyone else in China, prisoners worked an eight-hour 
day.) In the courtyard it was impossible to distinguish 
between warders and inmates, since they all wore the same sort 
of blue suit, just like ordinary civilians. 

“This is because we don’t want to destroy the prisoners’ 
personality by making them wear convicts’ uniforms,” ex¬ 
plained the governor, who met me and showed me round. “The 
warders are unarmed, and the security troops you saw when 
you arrived only guard the outside of the prison. They nevei 
come inside. None of us have had a lot to do since we took over 
this establishment, since not one prisoner has tried to escape. 
On the contrary.” 

“What do you mean, on the contrary?” 

“Many of them who have learnt a trade here refuse to leave, 
and are kept on as technicians. They are free to go out, an 
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are paid according to the ordinary workers’ scale. At the 
moment there are about a hundred and fifty still here ” 

We walked over to a line of buildings belching smoke and 
steam. Dozens of men inside each building were working at an 
incredible speed, recalling in the rapidity and jerkiness of their 
actions the first moving pictures ever to be shown. There was 
something tragic about their haste. Redemption through the 
sweat of one s brow had never seemed to me so hard to attain. 

Next we visited the spinning-mill, equipped with Japanese 
machines, then the workshops where prisoners were making 
socks striped in a multitude of gay colours. I had seen many 
pairs like these on sale in the town. Next to them was the vat- 
house, where men stripped to the waist and wearing thigh- 
_ nglh boots splashed around in the great tubs of dye. The 
loudspeakers instated in all the workshops were blaring out a 
Russian march. On the walls were hung red flags or paper 

sho H WCFC , rewards § iven to toms or individual! who 
had shown themselves particularly good at their w-ork, or who 

had increased their production. Most of the women prisoners 

decrnSa/machTnet 316 building ’ in a room equipped with 

Only the grilles barring the corridors were closed in the star 
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here. Sometimes, too, they are let out on parole, but only on 
condition that they go back to their home. If the paroled man’s 
neighbours object to his return, then we are forced to take him 
back. This concession is only given to older men, anyway. On 
the other hand, there are punishments for the lazy prisoners, or 
those who have a bad influence. It appears that the worst of 
these punishments is for them to be submitted to their comrades’ 
criticisms and made to feel how much they disapprove of them. 
They can also be placed in solitary confinement on bread and 
water; or again, their sentence can be lengthened by a People’s 
Court. But such cases are rare. We never inflict corporal 
punishment, which is forbidden by law.” 

“Do men condemned to death work with the others?” 

“We haven’t any condemned men, and anyway executions 
are extremely rare in our country. Unless his crime is really too 
monstrous, every prisoner is usually given the chance to 
redeem himself.” 

The governor did not tell me that such stays of execution are 
only for a year or two years, and that if in the meantime the 
condemned man is not ‘converted’, the death sentence is then 
carried out. I learnt this by reading the newspapers. However, 
the heroes who prefer the firing squad (execution being carried 
out this way in the new China) to the renunciation of their own 
ideas are very few and far between. 

As we walked round the prison, mingling with the prisoners, 
watching a basket-ball match between two workshops, listening 
to an orchestra rehearsal and watching a game of Chinese 
billiards, the deputy governor told me how the prison was run: 

“A third of my effectives,” he said, “is mainly made up of 
people who have been found guilty of corruption or theft under 
ordinary criminal law. The others are political offenders, 
sentenced on an average to ten years. Some in theory are here 
for life. Most of them committed their offences before the 
Liberation. The number of prisoners convicted since then of 
political crimes is very low; they are counter-revolutionaries.’ 

“What does that mean?” 

“The term ‘counter-revolutionary’ covers four types of 
criminal: secret agents of the Kuomintang parachuted into 
China or landed along the coast on the orders of Chiang Kai 
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Shek; members of the staffs of secret anti-revolutionary leagues; 
‘bandits’ and ‘saboteurs’; and landed proprietors found guilty 
of despotism towards their tenants or villagers.” 

Naturally, I would have liked to talk to one of these people 
who opposed the new regime. However, the rule of silence was 
observed in this jail. I might take photographs, but I was 
forbidden to talk to the inmates. 

Before I left, the deputy governor insisted on showing me the 
sick-bay and sanitary installations. 

“These have been added since the Liberation, ” he said 
proudly. “The war-lord who built this prison, then, later on, 
Chiang Kai Shek, didn’t bother about the prisoners’ comfort.” 

I left this model establishment not quite knowing what to 
think. From what I had seen with my own eyes, the prisoners 
did not seem to be physically ill-treated, but it was obvious that 
they could not hope to be released until they had given proof of 
their re-education and their submission to the new regime. I 
find it hard to believe that all the prisons in China—including 
those where Europeans are still held—resemble the one in 

eking. But one thing is certain: moral pressure is exerted 
everywhere in the same way. 



XVII 


Medicine Old and New 


When a Chinese acquaintance of mine learnt that I had been 
suffering from violent headaches for several days, he at once 
said: “Oh, I’ll take you to a herbalist. He’ll soon cure you.” 

A herbalist, he explained, is a specialist in the Chinese art of 
healing with plants and herbs, an art which is one of the oldest 
in the world, since it goes back three thousand years. 

I agreed to visit one as much out of curiosity as out of longing 
to get rid of my headache. 

The Chinese doctor (another name for a herbalist) usually 
has his consulting-room behind a pharmacy. The one we went 
to was a curious shop, nearly two hundred years old. It was 
divided in two by a counter something like that of a bank. 
Dozens of drawers, black with age, as were the walls and ceiling, 
lined three sides of the room. From one of the roof-beams hung 


red folders full of sheets of paper covered in characters. These 
were prescriptions in which the pharmacist wrapped ready¬ 
made cures or preparations, weighed up on a pair of those 
curious Chinese scales whose long arm never seems to be truly 
perpendicular. A copper plate on the wall was engraved with 
the names of the pharmacy’s most successful products. In a 
showcase and in the window were displayed herbs, gazelle’s 
horns (in powdered form they are supposed to calm a fever), 
and a plant of longevity, a peculiar root from North Korea of 
almost indecent shape, formerly reserved for the use of the 
Emperors and their families. Today, under the Communists, 
this plant, extremely expensive even by European standards, is 
still eagerly sought after. 

I found the doctor in the back room of the shop. The 


furniture was limited to a divan, a table, a few chairs and a wash¬ 
basin. I automatically began to take off my jacket so that he 
could examine me, but he signed to me that there was no need. 
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“All I want to know,” he said, “is the date and place of your 
birth. These two factors have considerable influence on the 
physical make-up of a human being.” 

He spent a long time examining my complexion, listened to 

my rate of breathing, and questioned me about my general 

health, my way of life and my work, and finally asked me to put 
out my tongue. 

“From the tongue,” he explained, “I can discover whether a 
patient’s illness comes from the lungs or the heart.” 

After that, he took my pulse, checking the rate very carefully 

and at great length. This, apparently, was the most important 
part of the examination. 


“Chinese medicine,” he told me, “established a very long 
time ago that the pulse rate varies according to the seat of the 
illness: liver, stomach, heart, or any other essential part of the 

organism. There are twenty-eight different types of pulse rate 
which we can easily recognise.” 

With that, the examination was over, and the herbalist gave 
his considered opinion: 

“There is nothing seriously wrong with you. I’ll give you a 
prescription for a medicine made from mixed herbs.” 

I thanked him, went back to the shop and handed the 
prescription to the pharmacist. He took several queerly- 
coloured herbs and crushed them together in a bowl. The 

operation finally produced soft black pills, which looked like 
olives, but had a perfectly horrible taste. 

The herbs I use come from all over the country ” he 
explained. “Every plant has certain medicinal properties, and 

part P lant has a different use. For example, the root 
oi the Ma Huong plant is a cure for perspiration. The stalk has 
n exactly opposite effect, while the leaves are used for head- 

for tti I ' Umpklas P rovide a cure for spleen. Carrots are good 

funtr hC u V - e u Pme SCedS arC a finC t0nic ’ A certain type Of 
use rPr? 1Ch ® rt T ° n pme trees Provides soporifics. We also 

anH "T a T ma S ’ SUCh aS scor P ions and toads, which, dried 
and powdered, are used against fever.” 

My interpreter intervened: 

was^rhiM ITT are extra °rdinary osteopaths, too. When I 
child, I broke my arm. It was a really bad fracture, and 
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not even the best European doctors in Shanghai could set it 
properly. Finally, my parents took me to a herbalist. Without 
even bothering to look at the X-rays taken at the hospital, he 
set my arm with a sudden jerk of the wrist, then gave me a 
potion which felt as though liquid fire was running through my 
broken bones. Since then I’ve never felt anything of it, not 
even in damp weather.” 

Despite this and other testimonies I had heard, I was still 
sceptical about the merits of Chinese medicine. It was there¬ 
fore with surprise that in a large, recently opened children’s 
hospital where I was due to meet several doctors I found not 
only three modern medical practitioners, but also a herbalist. 
The former, two women and a man, were young; the latter was 
an elderly man. But the past and the present they symbolised 
seemed to be in perfect harmony. Their co-operation con¬ 
firmed new China’s desire to profit from the knowledge 
acquired over nearly thirty centuries of medical practice. 

One of the young women doctors, perhaps because she was 
sincere, perhaps because she didn’t want to let slip such a 
splendid opportunity of spreading a little propaganda, assured 
me that it was thanks to Chairman Mao Tse Tung that Chinese 
medicine had been launched on this new path of scientific 
research: 

“It is he who asked the two worlds of medicine to pool their 
knowledge.” 

The old herbalist replied to my first questions: 

“The Chinese doctor doesn’t need to pass examinations in 
order to pracdse; but his studies are long, although part of the 
knowledge is handed down from father to son. It takes ten 
years before he can pracdse efficiently, and a lifetime to become 
a specialist. Millions of books have been written on the subject 
over the centuries, and we have to know both the theory and 
practice of our profession. There are three thousand basic 
prescriptions, to which, of course, the herbalist can add his own 
if he wishes, since every plant, every tree-bark, has a medicinal 
use.” 

One of the lady doctors intervened: 

“A Chinese doctor’s diagnosis is usually weak; he has litde 
knowledge of the human body, because he refuses to admit the 
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evidence of autopsies, and believes that the location of the 
organs in a dead body is different from that in a living beincr. 
Again, although he has admirable knowledge of all the 
medicinally useful plants, he does not know what quantities to 
employ, and thinks that the more he uses, the more efficacious 
the cure will be The first stage of the co-operation between 
modern and old-fashioned Chinese practitioners is to co-ordinate 
our methods and to impart some notions of hygiene, of which 

to now, to the herbalists. 

. e Government has even instituted courses of Western medical 

leTrn C th V''"’ ? that thcy Can P crfect their diagnosis and 

nenkilhn ™° drUgS SUch as ^pbamides and 

penicillin. Incidentally, we produce these drugs ourselves now 

offfiecky.” 11 Y ^ ^ the modern Pharmacies 

herbIlisT e “Wh-| led t0 a !! h0S P itals in Peking,” went on the 
we retain • J hl ° ^ codaborate Wlth °ur modern colleagues, 
natiems ” ldc P, endcn u t departments where we can look after 
patients who ask to be cared for by us. In such cases the 

modern doctors can, in order to further their own research 
study the evolution of the illness and the treatment we employ ’ 

count^ln m ratl ° n T^u ° nly in Pekin S> but a11 °ver the 

IOO oZ'mncl j and V1 agCS there are 300,000 herbalists and 

and ffiei f lT Ct ° rS PO ° hng their centu ries-old knowledge 
and their freshly-acquired methods. S 

repre n s e ems th t e hft at S P cdaLid es°f Chinese medicine, acupuncture, 
presents the triumph of this collaboration at the moment 

o judge by the enthusiasm expressed by the doctors. 
isknown S - St F° 3 “T ° f nerve -Punctures, the theory of which 

sr* is -fss " r % 

3“ s y b t ° h d ™“ ™ut“hf”o?:„ b r 3 g or 

patient fufferi™ f h ^ f 30 k° ur > relieve the breathing of a 
P uent suffering from congestion of the lungs. 
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The two lady doctors described some of the cases in which, 
to their personal knowledge, acupuncture had worked miracles: 

“A boy of fourteen, suffering from acute stomach pains, was 
recently brought into this hospital. We couldn’t find the cause 
of them or trace any infection, and diagnosis seemed im¬ 
possible. As a last resort, we decided to hand the lad over to the 
Chinese doctors. They used acupuncture, but under our strict 
supervision. We were, in fact, somewhat anxious, because in 
the past the herbalists have sometimes caused serious accidents 
through their ignorance of anatomy, missing the nerves com¬ 
pletely and sometimes even perforating the intestines. After a 
few days’ treatment, the child felt his pains going, and began to 
get back his health and high spirits. 

“We’ve also known cases of enteritis cured in two or three 
sessions of acupuncture, whereas normally blood transfusions 
would probably have been necessary. 

“The same results were obtained in cases of nervous tics, 
rheumatism and even ordinary indigestion. One old lady was 
cured of her arthritis in a few weeks, and of her habit of bed¬ 
wetting into the bargain.” 

The herbalist interrupted: 

“The most amazing results we’ve obtained in this hospital 
concern cases of infantile paralysis, a fairly widespread disease 
in Peking. Several children considered incurable by the 
modern doctors were handed over to us; we planted the needles 
on either side of the spinal cord and in the nerves of the leg. 
The treatment was very long, but in the majority of cases 
crowned with success, although one or two patients are still 
under our care. These successes open up interesting possi¬ 
bilities. But all of us here are agreed that the research instituted 
as a sequel to these encouraging results is far from finished. At 
the present stage it is still too early to say whether acupuncture 
can be considered as a consistently effective method of curing 
infantile paralysis.” 

Despite these prudent scientific doubts, the four doctors 
reiterated their confidence in this method of treatment, w c 
can bring surprising results, provided it is used in conjunction 

with modern medicine. 

But why, after this deeply interesting medical conversation, 
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did one of the lady doctors have to take me aside just as I was 

about to leave, and inform me: “Acupuncture has all the more 

value in my eyes since its principles conform to the medical 

theories formulated by Pavlov, the Russian professor, whose 

ideas have become the basic doctrine of our new medical science 
in China”? 

Even in the hospitals, it seems, politics must assert them¬ 
selves. 
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The Theatre, Classical and Contemporary 


Two young men wearing sumptuous period costumes came on 
to the stage. They began to sing, or at least to emit sounds, in 
falsetto voices which hurt my unacclimatised European ears. 
This is the conventional tone adopted by all the actors in 
Chinese opera. 

I had come to see a performance of a classic at the Chang An 
Theatre (Chang An means Perpetual Tranquillity), one of the 
many in the capital. There wasn’t an empty seat in the house, 
the theatres always playing to capacity here, and I had quite a 
job finding mine, since there were no usherettes. 

The audience was made up of ordinary people, all of them 
wearing the blue suit and cap; I felt for a moment as if I were 
back in London, in a theatre full of factory-hands still in their 
working-clothes. But this was a normal audience in China, and 
obviously one of habitues, for I soon noticed that the majority 
of the spectators knew all the music and most of the words of 
the opera by heart. 

Before I went to the theatre, I asked my interpreter to tell me 
the story of the opera, Yu Chien Li, which was written in the 

seventeenth century. Briefly the story is this: 

A young girl obtains her father’s permission to disguise 
herself as a boy and become a student. On the way to the 
university she meets a young man and they become firm 
friends. But then her father summons her home because he has 
decided she is to be married. The young man accompanies her 
part of the way. In a thousand and one ways, by pointing out 
the birds, the animals, the water-fowl all going around in pairs, 
she tries to make him realise that she is not a boy, but a young 
girl. She dares not tell him so outright. At last, in despair, she 
tells him that she has a charming sister and that he should come 
and see her. When, some time later, he accepts the invitation 
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and discovers the true sex of his former student companion, he 
falls in love with her, but it is too late; the father has fixed the 
date of her marriage to the man of his choice. The young 
student dies of a broken heart. On her way to her husband’s 
house the young girl asks for permission to stop for a moment 
before the young man’s tomb. The monument opens and she 
disappears inside. Two butterflies flutter away from it: the two 
young people have been reunited in death. 

This naive and sentimental drama was acted without 

scenery or decor, as are all the classic works. The lovers were 

both played by men (in some operas, on the other hand, all the 

parts are played by women). The actors mimed all the actions. 

I o show that they were on horseback, for instance, they picked 

up a whip. When they dismounted and left their horses to 

graze freely, they put the whip down. To show that they were 

entering a house, they pretended to step over a raised threshold; 

when the play called for them to cross a stream, they balanced' 

precariously along an imaginary wooden plank. The actor 

playing the part of the young girl moved with tiny little steps 

and used affected gestures, withdrawing his hands from the 

ong wide sleeves of his gorgeously coloured robes. When his 

part demanded no gesturing, he kept his hands hidden in the 
sleeves. 

The other actors were just as conventional in their costumes 

voices and gestures: the father, with the traditional beard; a 

general, made up as if he were wearing a war mask, and so on. 

heir stylised clothes glittered with embroidery and brilliant 

ones, which made a strange contrast with the unadorned blue 
uniform of the audience. 

fri^f, m CheStra PlayCd ' n thC Wing$; the noise k made was so 
mghtiul to my ears that it took me a long time to get used to it. 

drum * 5 C °^P osed of strln s instruments, gongs, cymbals and 

cSrf U t StreSSed thC aCti ° n ° f the °P era ’ W ^n a parti- 
noi , dramatlc moment arrived, the tempo increased and the 

But wh nSt t rUmem !, blarCd ° Ut aS l0udly and shrill V - Possible, 
and acHnf amazed me even more than the music, the singing 

which wif in thC P a / erS was the beha viour of the audience, 

Many of th ^ tolerated in an V European theatre, 

lany of them appeared to pay little or no attention at all to 
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what was happening on the stage. They turned to their 
neighbours, talking and laughing, clearing their throats and 
getting up to use the spittoons which were installed all over the 
theatre. Next to me, an old peasant, accompanied by a young 
soldier who was no doubt his son, kept asking loud questions 
which seemed to amuse everyone around him. In actual fact, 
this behaviour is only an attitude assumed by the audience, for 
a man sitting near me, a craftsman, told me through my 
interpreter that this was the eleventh time he had seen this 
particular opera, and that he knew almost all of it by heart. 

“I’m attracted by the charm of the lovers,” he whispered. 
“We Chinese adore romantic stories like this, particularly this 
one which shows a way of life that has vanished since the 
revolution, for women are now free to marry anyone they 
choose.” 

He interrupted my interpreter for a short while in order to 
listen to a song which was a particular favourite of his, then 
resumed the conversation. 

All around us the audience was laughing at the comic lines, 
clapping at the most pathetic moments, shouting its approval 
when an actor mimed his role particularly well. At every 
moment it showed that its seeming inattention was only 
feigned. Yet at the end of the performance, although the 
spectators had visibly appreciated the play and the talent of the 
actors, everyone rushed for the exits the moment the curtain 
came down, and I only heard a faint crackle of applause. I was 
told, however, that this in no way signified that the audience 
was displeased with the entertainment; it was simply that it is 
not customary in China to applaud at the end of a performance. 

The opera lasted for three hours. By the time it finished I 
was just beginning to get accustomed to, and even like, the shrill 
voices of the singers and the strange discordant music. 

My interpreter told me something about the theatre and the 
players: 

“Our actors are ranked as experts and are among the most 
highly paid workers in the country. If they belong to a State 
troupe, they can earn anything from £150 to £250 a month. 
They get twice as much if they work for a private theatre or 
group, but in that case their expenses are very heavy, because 
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they have to buy their own costumes, wigs, scenery, and so 
on.” 

“Do you have censorship in the theatre?” 

“Of course not!” he laughed. “The actors are free to put on 
any work they think will please the public. But, with the 
evolution of the Chinese character, those which arc most 
successful are the ones which recall certain aspects of the 
revolution or of the fight against feudalism. A commission with 
the task of reforming the classical theatre revised only very few 
works, cutting out passages which evoked the old super¬ 
stitions, for instance, contained obscenities, or showed dis¬ 
respect towards women. These corrections were all the easier 
since our classical texts have undergone several changes, made 
by the actors themselves over the centuries. But the story and 
the main arias remain unchanged; they are a sacred heritage of 
which the new China is proud.” 

Modern lyric plays are beginning to be added to this ancient 
repertoire, which often includes amazing acrobatic dances 
performed in sumptuous costumes, and scenes which demand 
incomparable agility and acting ability from the players. 

I went to see one of these modern operas, The White-Haired 
Girl, one of the rare post-revolutionary works to have had any 
success. It is based, I was assured, on a true story. The heroine 
is a young girl of eighteen forcibly engaged as a servant in the 
house of the owner of the land worked by her father. The 
wicked lord seduces her. She flees to the mountains and hides 
in a temple. The superstitious peasants, thinking she is a 
goddess, bring her food. After many years she is liberated by 
the Communist Eighth Army, and takes part in a scene of 
accusation against the landowner and his ‘faithful dog’, his 
factotum, which is extremely harrowing, even on the stage.’ 

Staged at Peking’s Experimental Theatre—an uncomfortable 
place with wooden seats, but with the great novelty of an 
orchestra pit—this work of pure propaganda against the land- 
owners responsible for all the ills of the past” begins after the 
manner of a Chinese opera and ends on the rhythmic note of a 

av-hke air. It also includes several spectacular tableaux on 
tne lines of American musical comedy. 

After the performance I was introduced to the star, who was 
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much younger and slimmer than she appeared on the stage. I 
had been told beforehand that she had lived through an 
experience similar to the one she portrayed in the play, and that 
she had covered herself with glory in the Communist ranks 
during the war against the Japanese. She had recently been 
elected representative of the theatrical profession in the 
National People’s Congress. 

Although the opera is an art which has centuries of tradition 
behind it in China, the dramadc theatre has only been in 
existence for fifty or so years. The Government is at present 
trying to popularise it, and to add a national repertoire to 
the classic Russian plays (translated into Chinese) which 
constitute the main repertoire of the Peking theatres. To 
realise this ambition of the new regime, playwrights are 
actively engaged in seeking new inspiration. 

One of the most famous dramatic authors, who was already 
well known before the Communist victory, Ts’ao Yu, told me 
how he and his colleagues are trying to change their former 
conception of life. 

Our conversation took place through the intermediary of 
my interpreter, and in the presence of a third person who 
was, apparently, a member of the managing committee of the 
authors’ trade union. It wasn’t until very much later that, 
to my great surprise, I discovered that Ts’ao Yii speaks perfect 
English! 

“Before, I used to describe people I knew, people I saw 
around me,” he said. “Today I write about the changes 
which have taken place in our life. I am discovering the 
people I have never been in contact with before. I share their 
daily existence in order to find out for myself how they think 
and feel. 

“Over the last few years we writers, in order to obtain 
a more realistic knowledge of the facts, have not hesitated 
to live with our ‘models’. For instance, the play I have just 
finished takes place in a medical school run by Americans. 
To be able to create true characters, I spent long months 
in hospitals and universities. Other writers have gone to live 
in villages or factories amongst the peasants and workers. 
When their work is finished, they submit their manuscripts to 
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their subjects and ask them to criticise, to correct any mistakes 
of interpretation that may have crept in. 

“Each work,” went on Ts’ao Yu, “must of course have a 
message. Otherwise the public would consider itself cheated. 
From time immemorial it has championed the ‘good' characters 
in our operas and plays and abhorred the wicked ones; at times 
to such an extent that audiences have wanted to lynch the 
actor playing an unsympathetic part. The educational ten¬ 
dencies of the new theatre therefore remain faithful to that 
tradition.” 

I voiced a reproach against the lack of humour and 
romanticism in the new literature. After a digression on the 
realism of Tolstoi, the value of the message contained in La 
Dame aux Camillas , and the technical quality of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Ts’ao Yu admitted that laughter and love are part of life 
in China today, and that they must therefore have their place 
in novels and plays in the same way as agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial achievements have. 

“These are imperfections which must obviously be re¬ 
moved,’ he concluded. “First we have to feed a people hungry 

for new ideas, but I already have several nodons for good 
comedy works.” 

Every effort is made by the Government to encourage 
authors. Royalties have been increased; talented youngsters, 
particularly if they are peasants or workers, are helped by 
literary magazines, or brought to Peking to study. There is 
even an official course for illiterate writers. Amongst the latter 
is an ex-volunteer for Korea who, knowing only a limited 
number of characters, made little drawings of the ideas he 
could not put into words. 

After my learning all that, it was more than obvious that 
Chinese literature is far from impartial; pardcularly taking 
mto account what I had seen in a pamphlet (translated into 
English) of advice to writers, which I had read before meeting 
Ts’ao Yu. Two of the points it made were: “New works must, 
of course, express the Party line”; and “The old operas must 
be revised according to the concept of historic materialism with 
the intention of giving the masses a new and scientific inter¬ 
pretation of history”. 
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While in no way rejecting the artistic qualities of the ancient 
China of the Dragon, the present-day China of the Picasso 
Dove selects those which best serve the Communist ideology 
and the fight against the last surviving feudal customs. 



XIX 


I See Mao and Nehru. I Meet the 

Dalai Lama 

I he opportunity of seeing Mao Tse Tung at very close 
quarters, of shaking hands with Chou En Lai, and of meeting 
the Dalai Lama and his secular rival, the Panchen Lama, was 
afforded me by Nehru's visit to China. 

The arrival of the Indian Prime Minister, the first non- 
Communist Head of Government to visit Peking, was an 
unprecedented event in the history of the new China. The road 
from the aerodrome (where ten thousand university students 
had gathered to witness his arrival) to the city was lined with a 
dense crowd, which I estimated at about two hundred thou¬ 
sand. Amongst them were many schoolchildren, a day’s 
holiday having been proclaimed in honour of the occasion. 
There was just enough room on the road for the open car in 
which Nehru and Chou En Lai stood side by side to pass 
between the tightly-packed rows of onlookers. There was no 
military escort, no troops stationed along the way. The only 
concession to the occasion was a few policemen, armed only 
with their customary megaphones, stationed every fifty yards or 
so. Mr. Nehru later expressed to his entourage his amazement 
at the discipline of the crowds. At no point did they hold up the 
procession of cars. Assassinating Chou En Lai, had anyone 
wished to do so, would have been child’s play. But the absence 
ot police precaudons seemed to indicate that such an eventuality 

was considered highly improbable by the Chinese security 
services. 7 

I saw Mao Tse Tung in what I had christened ‘The Little 
remlin This was the western part of the Imperial City 
where, behind ochre walls and guarded by white-gloved 
entries, the new masters of China work and live. There, 
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in an old pavilion called Hsi Hua , the Palace of the Splendour 
of the West, Mao receives his guests of note. 

The handful of foreign journalists at that time in Peking had 
been authorised to photograph the first meeting of the Indian 
and Chinese Heads of Government. We were ushered into a 
vast circular room; the carpet was soft and thick, the air 
perfumed. After a long wait, Mao Tse Tung suddenly appeared 
as if from nowhere, and there he was, standing two yards away 
from me. He had no bodyguard, and stood quietly chatting 
with the few very high State officials present. 

I had previously seen him only from a distance. He looked 
very different at close quarters: more round-shouldered, older, 
more tired than he appears in his portraits and photographs. 
His face looked blotchy, despite a deep tan acquired during 
several weeks lie had just spent at one of the holiday resorts 
along the six-thousand-odd miles of Chinese coastline. 

“He’s not allowed to smoke very much now,” my inter¬ 
preter whispered to me, “and his doctor has forbidden him to 
eat his favourite spiced dishes from his native Hunan province. 
But the Chairman gets round these orders by cutting his 
cigarettes in two, so that he appears to be obeying the doctors, 
while in actual fact he’s not!” 

Mao Tse Tung had now embarked on an animated con¬ 
versation with the three men nearest him. They were, in the 
order of Government hierarchy, Chu Teh, Liu Chao Shi and 
Chou En Lai. These three, under Mao’s leadership, share the 
task of ruling China. The most occult and influential of them, 
and today the most powerful, is Liu Chao Shi. This man, with 
an intelligent face, greying hair and very slightly slanted eyes, 
is a childhood friend of Mao Tse Tung, although he is younger 
than the Chairman. They both come from the same province, 
Hunan, and together took their first steps in Marxism at 
Changsha University. Liu Chao Shi then went about preaching 
the revolution amongst the Hunan miners and Shanghai 
workers. He took part in every stage of the battle waged by the 
Communist Party to seize power, and became its General 
Secretary in 1943. His predominance has really established 
itself during the last three years, when, thrown back on Russia 
in the face of the refusal of most of the Western Powers to 
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recognise them, the Chinese Communists frankly turned to 
Moscow, the only capital willing to give them the economic aid 
they needed. Liu Chao Shi, the Party theorist, was the main 
architect of this rapprochement. According to some people, he is 
the true master of China today, the tired and ageing Mao 
remaining the figure-head and the arbitrator in the event of 
any divergence of views between his collaborators. (It is said 
that Chou En Lai is a partisan of a more independent policy 
towards the U.S.S.R.) Liu is the President of the Permanent 
Committee which controls all the powers of Congress (Congress 
meets only once a year), and in that capacity supervises the 
Cabinet. This latter is presided over by the Prime Minister, 
Chou En Lai, who is responsible for the application of policy 
decisions taken at a higher level. 

Chu Teh, a stout, elderly, jovial man with big bushy eye¬ 
brows, no longer plays a very active role in State affairs. But in 
his capacity as head of the Communist Army, whose discipline 
and fanaticism did more to bring the Party to power than all 
the speeches ever made, he still represents a considerable power 
in the land. He is a picturesque character: in former years, he 
was a corrupt and mercenary war-lord, with a love for luxury, 
concubines and opium. Then one day, when he was over 
forty, he was converted to Communism, whereupon he under¬ 
went a drug-cure, completely changed his way of life, and 
founded the Red Army. 

The arrival of Nehru interrupted the conversation of the 
four masters of China. For a few moments, the group posed 
under glaring arc-lights for photographs and newsreel pictures 
(the operator was a young pigtailed girl). Then Mao, his 
expression serious and grave, took his guest by the arm, and 
they both disappeared through a curtained doorway. 

I saw both Nehru and Chou En Lai two days later at one of 
the many receptions given in honour of the Indian Prime 
Minister. I was standing near a group of army men, none of 
whom, incidentally, wore any insignia of rank, when someone 
suddenly gave me a hearty thump on the shoulders, upsetting 
my glass of champagne (which in the past was made in China 
by French missionaries). Shaking my hand energetically, the 
man said to me in English: 
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I hope you like Peking and that you are enjoying your stay 
in our country.” 7 

Before I had time to collect my thoughts and make a suitable 
repty, he had already moved off towards someone else. It was 
Chou En Lai, who, in a very genial mood and wishing to show 
his goodwill towards the few Europeans present whom he did 
not know, was going from one to the other of them asking the 
same question, but never waiting for an answer. 

An English colleague and I then made our way towards a 
very young man with a shaven head, dressed in a splendid gold 
and purple robe: the Dalai Lama, ruler of Tibet. Struck by 
the imposing array of fountain-pens clipped to the edge of the 
robe of the Thirteenth Reincarnation of the Buddhist Divinity, 
my companion was emboldened to ask for his autograph. The 
Dalai did not need asking twice. No sooner had he finished 
signing his name than another hand stretched out and took the 
pen and paper. It belonged to the Panchen Lama, who shares 
with the Dalai the spiritual and temporal leadership of 
mysterious Tibet. It was he, it is said, who paved the way for 
the conquest of his country by Communist China, much 
against the will of his co-ruler. The Dalai smilingly pointed 
to his signature above that of the Panchen and in broken 
English said: “Me top, me chief.” He then turned away from 
us to speak to Mr. Nehru. This was the first meeting between 
the two men since the Indian Prime Minister had expressed 
his anxiety about and disapproval of the Communist invasion 
of Tibet, and since the Dalai had returned to his occupied 
capital after having decided at one point to flee to India. 

A moment later Nehru and Chou En Lai, representing 
between them more than a thousand million people (606 
million Chinese and 400 million Indians), left the reception to 
dine together in private, to discuss world politics and the role of 
renascent Asia in the uncertain future. 

The diplomatic corps (all the European Protestant countries 
and most of the Asiatic States are represented in Peking) resides 
in the old Legation Quarter, which used to be surrounded by a 
vast empty space, today filled with gigantic Ministry buildings 
in the severe, ungraceful architectural style of new China. 

The streets are mournful, the shops closed. It is the only 
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remaining district of the city where one can still find signs in 
English and French, but these no longer correspond to any¬ 
thing in existence. The old French Embassy, over which now 
floats the red flag, is used as a guest-house for important 
visitors. (I was able to visit it when Mr. Nehru was staying 
there.) Because of the housing shortage, the Indian Embassy 
has had to be installed in the premises of an English bank which 
has been expropriated by the Communists. 

The life led here by the representatives of foreign Powers is in 
no way comparable to that led by their counterparts in Moscow. 
Chinese intellectuals, Government officials, sometimes even 
technicians, all accept foreign Embassy invitations, and offer 
hospitality in return. Social relations are almost normal, even 
friendly at times. For instance, an important member of the 
Government had no hesitation in ringing up the head of a 
Western mission to tell him of a new Cantonese restaurant 
which had just opened, urging him to pay it a visit in order 
to sample the excellence of its cuisine . 

Most of the diplomats I met expressed their admiration 
for the progress accomplished in five years—at least, such 
progress as they have been able to see for themselves in the 
regions they have visited, for they are not allowed to travel 
except in groups and with the escort of official representatives. 
The same quarters also assured me that opposition to the 
Government is practically non-existent, that police surveillance 
is superficial, and that those Chinese who are little inclined to 
accept Communism nevertheless wish to do nothing to prevent 
the Government bringing its modernisation plans to a successful 
conclusion. In any case, they say, who could assume the 
leadership of the country, since Chiang Kai Shek is universally 
distrusted by the Chinese? 

This view was confirmed to me by members of a Japanese 
parliamentary delegation, many of whom, business men, had 
spent long years in China and spoke the language perfectly. 
In the course of private conversations, unhampered by the 
presence of Party officials, several Chinese merchants and 
industrialists (among them former friends from the old days) 
had stated that they gave the Government a further five years 
to set the country on the road to prosperity and to confirm the 
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success of its first years of rule. During that time, they said, 

they would do nothing to impede its progress, although they 
themselves were not Communists. 

The Japanese were not the only delegation in Peking by a 
long way. It would appear that, on this side of the Iron Curtain, 
being a delegate is now a veritable profession. Every occasion is 
seized upon as an excuse to send representatives here from the 
Communist countries. Things have reached such a pitch that 
an East German, confronted with the very rare sight of a 
caravan of dromedaries arriving from Mongolia, exclaimed in 
all seriousness: “Look! A camel delegation!” 

To house all these visitors, twelve immense hotels have been 
built in the last five years. They are comfortable, most suites 
have private bathrooms, and the service is good. But they are 
strange places, nevertheless, where uniformed and be-medalled 
porters and frock-coated receptionists are replaced by men in 
blue suits who don’t know the names of the guests, and where 
there is no cash-desk, since no one pays. In one 300-roomed 
hotel, I was told, there was only one single paying client. 

There are a handful of Europeans, about thirty in number, 
still living in Peking. Some of them, residents of long standing, 
have been granted official permission to remain. There is, for 
instance, an old American pastor who presides over the 
destinies of the Protestant church; there is a Frenchman who 
has had both legs amputated and who cannot in consequence 
be moved; and one or two teachers of foreign languages. But 
most of the others are Communists, mainly British, who are 
correspondents of extreme Left-wing European newspapers, or 
who work for the foreign-language printing-works, which 
mainly publishes essentially English translations of books and 
magazines. They live in comparative comfort in houses placed 
at their disposal by their employers. Their relations with 
Government officials are amicable, but they don’t appear to 
have much contact with the ordinary man-in-the-street. Like 
the officials I had to deal with, they were always polite to me, 
sometimes even ostentatiously so, but just as wary of me as I 
was of them. 
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XX 


The Industrial Heart of China 


I flew from Peking to Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, re- 
chnstened the North-East Province by the Communists. 
Moukden-or, to give it its Chinese name, Shenyang-is the 
principal city of this vast and important industrial region, built 
up in twenty years by the Japanese, which the new Chinese 
Government is now trying to develop into the Ruhr of the Far 

racist. 
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with their aerodynamic shape, were a relic of the Japanese 
occupation. The shops with their well-stocked windows and 
counters might easily have been provincial stores in any French 
or English town. But the propaganda streamers, the portraits 
of Mao Tse Tung, Stalin and Malenkov, far more in evidence 
here than in Peking, didn’t leave me in any doubt as to where I 
actually was; nor did the thousands of slant-eyed people in blue 
who filled the streets, the barbed wire round the factories and 
their armed guards. These two precautions were no doubt 
taken in view of the proximity of the Korean frontier, and of the 
attempts of Ghiang Kai Shek’s commandos to attack and 
destroy the vitals of Communist China. I was certainly far 
from the charm and grace of Peking. 

The unutterable boredom which takes hold of me in any 
industrial town, with its smoke-obscured sky, tightened its grip 
still further when the car stopped before an enormous building 
with walls as grim-looking as those of a prison. This was the 
best hotel in the town! It seemed to have all the worst features 
of Nazi and Soviet architecture, but was in fact built by the 
Japanese, as indeed was the rest of Moukden. 

At the end of an interminable corridor I was ushered into 
my cell—sorry, my room!—which I was to share with . a 
colleague because, I was assured, though I did not believe it, 
the hotel’s five hundred beds were all occupied. When I 
pushed open the door to the bathroom, I had one of the biggest 
surprises of my life. The fittings must have been designed by 
the smallest man in Japan, who probably thought himself the 
tallest and who had in consequence planned everything on his 
own reduced scale, despite the gigantic proportions of the rest 
of the hotel. Even my ten-year-old son would have had to ben 
double over the basin to wash. As for me, I had to peer at my 
hands through the glass shelf jutting out over the basin, simp y 

because I couldn’t get down low enough! 

The first scheduled stop in my itinerary in this part of the 

country was Fushien, the big mining centre just over t rty 
miles from Moukden. On either side of the well-kept r ° a 
noticed large new buildings, airy and light, which loo e i e 
sanatoria. My guide told me that they were in fact rest-house 

for the workers. 
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That explained why I had also seen a group of convalescents 
in pyjamas and padded red dressing-gowns walking around, 
attended by nurses wearing, of course, the ubiquitous surgical 
mask. 

We also passed grain stores, which had military guards 
posted round them, and a gigantic workers’ estate in which 
every block of flats had a number painted in large black figures 
on the walls. The number on one of the last blocks, 123, gives 
some idea of the size of this estate and of its barrack-like 
character. 

Near the factories in Fushicn itself, a forest of wooden poles 
bearing electric cables spread like a gigantic spider's web 
across the horizon. A railway network, built by the Japanese to 
carry the thousands of workers to the different coal-mines, criss¬ 
crossed and encircled the town. For its size, I should say it was 
proportionally even denser than the network in and around 
London and its outskirts. A multitude of new houses climbed 
high up the sides of the hills surrounding the town. Their ranks 
were so serried that the sun could not penetrate into their tiny 
patches of garden, where thousands of women and children 
went about their work and play. 

I was taken first of all to see some more pleasant dwellings, 
one of the new recently finished blocks of flats. They were built 
around courtyards, planted with trees and clumps of flowers, 
which had been turned into nurseries where mothers working 
tor the mining company could leave their children in good and 
capable hands. 

To a Westerner these flats would appear very ordinary, but 
to the Chinese they represent the height of luxury and in¬ 
comparable improvement on the past, according to one of the 
people living there whom I met. She and another young 
mother were sitting on a sort of plank bed in a light and airy 
room, breast-feeding their babies, and in no way embarrassed 
by the presence of several men. 

<t There are two families in this four-roomed flat, 55 she said. 

We share the kitchen. I live here with my husband and three 
children. Before we moved, we shared one single dirty, 

raughty room with another family. I never realised that one 
could live so luxuriously and have so much space.” 
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I looked inquisitively around me. Damp stains had already 
appeared on the walls and the ceiling. As in every other home I 
had previously visited, the furniture was extremely limited: a 
sort of sideboard mounted on a packing-case, a clock, a mirror, 
a chair, a few photographs, and, of course, a portrait of Mao, as 
big as a large postage-stamp, stuck on the wall. A line stretched 
across the room was full of washing. The electrical wiring 
would have been condemned as dangerous in any European 
house. But the flat was centrally heated. 

“I pay twelve shillings and sixpence rent a month,” went on 
the young woman, “which is about a twelfth of my husband’s 
salary. Then I have to pay three shillings electricity, just over 
three shillings for water, and eleven shillings for gas and central 
heating.” 

“How much does your husband earn? What’s his job?” I 
asked. 

“He’s a miner. He earns four hundred units a month.” 

“Four hundred units? What’s a unit?” 

One of the officials explained: 

“The unit is the national wage tariff fixed for all workers 
throughout China. Its monetary value varies according to the 
local cost of living. Here the unit is worth tenpence. The 
salaries we pay at Fushien vary from one hundred and forty to 
four hundred and ten units. Engineers get a maximum of seven 
hundred, directors an average of six hundred.” 

As we were about to leave, I glanced into one of the other 
rooms, and saw a young woman feeding her baby with boiled 
rice and soya milk. I asked her why she didn’t give the child 
cow’s milk to drink. My question seemed to cause her great 
surprise, and my interpreter explained: 

“We’ve never had many cows in China, and the little amount 
of livestock we did have was decimated by the war. Milk is 
practically unknown in this country, and babies have always 
been breast-fed by their mothers for as long as possible. But 
now we are encouraging people to raise cattle, and to drink 
milk, especially the schoolchildren.” 

I hadn’t seen any evidence of this lack of milk; in every hotel 
where I had stayed, and in the Press Club in Peking, there 
had always been milk for my early morning tea. 
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Like everyone else, I had to put on a surgical mask when I 
visited a synthetic-oil refinery. I was told that the refinery had 
been “destroyed by the Japanese and saboteurs belonging to 
the treacherous Chiang Kai Shek clique”. I had my doubts on 
this point, as I had always heard that the Russians had seized 
every bit of transportable machinery when they evacuated 
Manchuria. I questioned some of the older hands who had 
been working in the refinery for many years. These men, who 
remembered every detail of the hardships they had suffered in 
the past under their harsh masters, were suddenly afflicted with 
amnesia. No, they couldn't remember. They couldn't give me 
an answer, it was such a long time ago! The period of the 
Liberation had been so tumultuous, with such a riot of 


memories . . .! 

My next visit was to the largest open-cast coal-mine in the 
world; I went down to six hundred feet, still in broad daylight. 
On every level, rail-tracks had been carved out of the sides of 
this gigantic gulf, and electric trains, looking for all the world 
like a miniature train display in a shop-window, were busily 
running to and fro. At my request, a miner was brought to 
answer my questions. He repeated the same things I had 
already heard a great many times. They were most probably 
true, but none the less stereotyped for all that. 

“Yes, I live better now than before, thanks to the selfless 
leadership of Chairman Mao and the Communist Party. The 
mine provides me with working-clothes; before, I used to have 
to wear my own. Precautions against accidents and explosions 
are taken which didn’t exist before. In the past we had to 
bring our own food to work; today we have canteens where 
ood is cheaper than in the town: steam-bread costs fivepence a 
catty (one pound) instead of sevenpence; a large plate of meat 
costs one and eight as against two shillings. But above all we 
lave advantages unheard of in the bad old days, in the form of a 
iree health service for me and my family, national insurance 
nd pensions for every worker, rest-houses for sick people and 
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birth to our sixth child, for which we received a grant of twelve 
shillings. In the evening I study technical books so that I can 
offer the management any ideas I may have for improving the 
mine’s output. Which is quite normal, isn’t it? After all, the 
working-class is today the leading class of our society, so isn’t it 
up to them, in exchange for the benefits they receive, to make a 
special effort to speed up the industrialisation and socialisation 
of China?” 

I asked the miner if he had ever been interviewed before by 
foreigners. 

“Often,” was his reply. 

I was not surprised. He was an excellent propagandist. If it 
hadn’t been for his coal-blackened face and gloved hands, I 
might have thought that his only role in life was to wait to be 
called upon whenever a foreign visitor asked to speak to a 
miner. 



XXI 


A Manchu Village 


The whole parish council had turned out to meet me when I 
arrived at Kao Kang, a village about twenty miles to the north¬ 
east of Moukden. They were standing in the rain at the muddy 
entrance of what was probably the main village square, but 
which looked to me more like a farmyard. After the usual 
exchanges of handshakes, we were taken into a one-roomed, 
thatched-roofed stone building, whose walls were covered in 
patriotic posters and portraits of all the great Communist 
leaders. 

There was Chang Tsieu Hua, president of the village 
Executive Committee, in other words, the mayor, a man of 
about fifty, thick-set, his hard, energetic, weather-beaten face 
marked by age. He didn’t look very different from a French 
peasant, with his black working jacket, his big boots and his 
cap shiny with the accumulated dirt of years. There was a 
young girl, her face as round as an Eskimo’s, her cheeks as rosy 
as apples, whose sole duty seemed to be to serve tea and make 
sure that nobody’s glass stayed empty. There was also Mrs. 
Chao Kau, president of the Democratic Women’s Association; 
she was about fifty, and wore trousers caught tightly below the 
calf and a long, waistless brown tunic. There was Sia Tsou 
Kung, the production chief; Chao Te An, and many others; 
all of them good Manchurian peasants, simple and hearty folk, 
who were the village notables. 

My guides, reminding me that Manchuria is not only 
the Chinese Ruhr, but also a vast granary at the peak of 
its development, had asked me whether I wanted to visit 
a poor village or a more developed, larger community. I 
chose the second. When I looked at the people gathered 
to meet me, I thought my choice had been a wise one. They 
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would talk about the land with good common sense, and 
the Marxist jargon would not have yet been deeply instilled into 
them. 

How wrong I was! Old Chang Tsieu Hua spoke first. And 
one would have thought that he had done nothing but make 
speeches all his life. That, in fact, was not so very far from the 
truth. Before I left Kao Kang, I discovered that many Com¬ 
munist delegations had splashed through the mud to see how 
this model village lived. They had been coming here from as 
early as 1952. 

What Chang had to say was no less interesting for all that, 
for what had happened in Kao Kang had taken place, with 
varying degrees of modification and violence, all over China. 

“We have 777 inhabitants, making up 160 families,” he 
began. “At the time of the Liberation we had 2,269 mou (a mou 
is roughly one-sixth of an acre) under cultivation. Only eight 
per cent of the land (thirty acres) belonged to the villagers 
themselves. The rest (348 acres) was divided up between eight 
landowners. I myself rented a field of twenty mous, one of the 
biggest in the village. My crop averaged 360 pounds of grain a 
year, which in our measurements is twenty-seven baskets. Of 
these, I had to give thirteen to the owner, plus one more which, 
according to tradition, I offered him as a present on the first 
day of the new year, which was then calculated on the lunar 
calendar and fell towards the beginning of February. I paid 
six baskets for taxes, plus two for local rates. If you add that all 
up, you’ll see there wasn’t much left for me to feed my family 
with. We used to eat kaoliang , a coarse grain, and beans. Our 
cattle, when we had any, had to be content with weeds. Since 
we were always short of money to buy seeds, we used to borrow 
from the landowners; and so those usurers always had a hold 
over us. They imposed exorbitant rates of interest, forced us to 
sell them our daughters as servants or even concubines, beat us 
when we didn’t settle our debts quickly enough, and even 
turned us off the land when they felt they couldn’t get anything 

more out of us. 

“Then came the Liberation: the departure of the Japanese 
routed by the Russians, and the retreat of Chiang Kai Shek s 
forces to the towns. Cadres came along and organised mass 
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meetings at which the proprietors had to answer for the corrupt 
practices and crimes of which they were accused by the 
villagers. In neighbouring districts several landowners, found 
guilty of murder or brutal assault, were taken before a People’s 
Court and some of them condemned and executed. But that 
didn’t happen in Kao Kang. 

“When the agricultural reform was voted through, the 
cadres came back to organise the distribution of the land 
belonging to the proprietors, and to certain rich peasants who 
were better off than most of us and able to employ day- 
labourers. Every household received a piece of land in pro¬ 
portion to the number of people in the family. Women who 
were widowed, or who had taken advantage of the new laws to 
get a divorce, also received their share, just like the men. Even 

the landowners were allowed a small patch of ground,” stated 
Chang. 

While he gave me a description of the first two stages of the 
reform after the redistribution of land, I thought over what the 
Minister of Agriculture had told me a few days previously in 
Peking about increasing production. 

“I had a choice of two schemes,” he said: “to develop the 
cultivation of fallow land, of which there is still a great deal, 
especially in Manchuria; or to increase the output of the land 
already being worked. As we still haven’t got the necessary 
mechanical means for the first scheme, I have therefore brought 
everything to bear on the second.” 

The Government could have requisitioned the land and 
forced the peasants to form kolkhozes , as was done in Russia, but 
it is one of the characteristics of Chinese Communism that it 
does not openly force the masses to do something they do not 
wish to do. It progresses along the path of socialism with 
calculated slowness, using persuasion, example and patience. 

First of all,” the Minister went on, “I encouraged the 
peasants to form mutual aid teams. But although sixty per cent 
ol the three million Chinese who work the land have now 
one so, it is not enough. We are now urging them to form 
co-operatives. Later, and particularly when we open up 
new regions, we shall come to the collective State farm. For 
tne time being, we have only two thousand of these.” 
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In Kao Kang production rose continually during the first 
two stages of communal farming. 

“Before the Liberation, 55 Chang told me, “our average yield 
was 360 pounds per mou. During the period of mutual aid 
teams it rose to 420 pounds. Today it is 680. 55 

But Kao Kang is a privileged village, for it has a tractor, a 
great rarity in China. It is here that the regional authorities 
bring the heads of neighbouring villages and their colleagues 
to show them the workings of a co-operative, to let them see for 
themselves the advantages of such a system, and so induce them 
to suggest the creation of a similar organisation in their own 
villages. 

Chang enumerated the benefits enjoyed by the village as a 

result of improved working methods: 

“We now have forty-nine wells, instead of the single one we 
had before; we have built new houses with a total of sixty-five 
rooms; twelve stables; and a six-roomed school attended by 
twenty-eight pupils, whereas before it was only the sons of the 
landowners who went to the town for primary and secondary 
education. They were the only people who could afford it. As 
far as personal possessions go, everybody today has a blanket for 
his bed, and two new suits. Before, we used to wear the same 
old patched clothes winter and summer alike. A dozen times a 
month now we can eat rice or good-quality flour, and every 
family raises several pigs and hens a year, to say nothing of the 
farmyard animals belonging to the co-operatives. 

“Do all the villagers belong to the co-operative?” I queried. 
“No. The rich peasants say they earn more by staying out. 
But they’ll come round to it in time. Former landowners are 
obliged to work with their own hands for five years before they 
are allowed to join a communal organisation or to engage a day- 

labourer. 55 , 

“Are you allowed to sell the land redistributed under me 

reform?” . v 

“In theory, yes, but in fact no land has changed hands in JS.ao 

Kang or in the surrounding district. The peasants of today ave 

developed a political conscience. They don’t want to sell wna 

they’ve acquired through so many years of suffering. ^ J us 
haven’t come up against the problem of one individual 
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procuring a great amount of property for himself. And that’s 
proof enough that everything is much better now.” 

After his expose of the situation, the mayor handed me over 
to an old bearded peasant with laughing eyes, who took me to 
visit his house at the other end of the village. Chao Hang Yu 
lived in a farm built round three sides of a muddy courtyard, in 
which children, hens and pigs all capered about together. One 
set of buildings was used for storage; the other two were 
inhabited by several families. My host ushered me into his 
home. It wasn’t very big: an entrance leading to a kitchen 
equipped with a brick stove, and another room which could not 
have been more than eight yards by four. At each end of this 
room, under the windows, were large stone platforms, as big as 
outsize double beds, on which lay several rice-straw mats. 

‘‘They are hangs” Chao Hang explained. “We sleep on 
them.” 

Going over to one of them, he opened a trap-door let into the 
side, disclosing a hollow interior: 

“In winter we light a fire in here, which heats the bed. It’s 
very cold in Manchuria, you know. Everything is frozen up for 
several months on end.” 

“How many are there in your family?” I asked. 

“Seven: myself and my wife, my son, my daughter-in-law 
and their three children.” 

“And you all live together in this one room?” 

“Of course!” 

His astonishment at my asking such a question was further 
evidence that such overcrowding is normal. 

The furniture was composed of a wardrobe, resembling a 

seaman’s chest in appearance, a table and two chairs. The 

room was lit by a single oil-lamp. At the foot of the two hangs 

lay folded eiderdowns, in which the family rolled themselves up 
at night. 

I caught sight of some books stacked in a corner. 

“ Are those your son’s?” I asked Chao. 

Not at all! They’re mine. I’ve learnt to read since the 
Liberation. A friend who stayed with us for a time gave me 
some lessons, and then when the school was opened here and a 
schoolteacher came, I went to evening classes. Very few 
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peasants could read in the old days. Today we can all get 
along. Since I began to study, I’ve learnt two thousand 
characters. To think that I had to wait until I was sixty before 
I began my education!” 

I asked him if he read any of Mao Tse Tung’s writings. He 
hesitated a moment before replying. 

“No,” he said at last. “But when I have the time, I try to 
read as much as I can to instruct myself. Although I’m old, I 
still want to learn.” 

Old Chao then explained how the co-operative worked, and 
assured me that the land he owned—although it was smaller 
than the land he used to rent—produced a higher yield and 
earned more for him. The previous year, he received, half in 
cash, half in kind, the equivalent of just over thirteen hundred¬ 
weight of grain in payment for his work, and sixty-two and a 
half hundredweight in payment for the use of his land. In 
addition, he had received a cash bonus of seven pounds, his 
share of the co-operative’s profits. His crop was sold by the 
communal organisation to the Government, which has the 
monopoly of cereals, rice and cotton. The co-operative also 
paid the taxes. These were calculated on the productive 
capacity of the land as at the time of its redistribution, such 
capacity being assessed according to the estimates of the 
peasants then working it. And so taxes never varied, however 
much output might increase. 

Before I left Kao Kang I would have liked to hear the other 
side of the question from one of the victims of the new social 
order. But when I asked my interpreter to take me to see a 
former local proprietor who had been dispossessed under the 
agricultural reform, a man whose house even when he had 
been rich was scarcely more comfortable than that of a peasant, 

he answered with naive frankness: 

“Why do you want to go and see him? He’ll be afraid to say 

what he really thinks in front of me, an official of the regime 
which dispossessed him in favour of the masses. So your visit 

would be quite useless.” 

But I insisted, and eventually got my way. 

The former landowner complained bitterly about his dis¬ 
possession, but nevertheless ended on a patriotic note, saying 
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that taking it all in all, it was only fair that the land should be 
divided between everybody who worked on it, and after all, 
thanks to the generosity of . . . etc., etc. ... he wasn’t any 
unhappier now than before. He had at least the privilege of 
living under an honest Government which forgave him his past 
errors (which he recognised), which did not extract from him in 
various ways considerable sums of money to provide him with 
all those things which were his normal due, and which 
guaranteed him the free use of the profits from his own work. 
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Anshan, the ‘Steel Town’. Managers, 

Workers, Trade Unions 

A young woman, looking just like a schoolgirl with her long 
pigtails, sat perched high up under the roof of the steel-works, 
solemnly manipulating a moving platform equipped with an 
electro-magnet which lifted and carried several tons of metal 
from one end to the other of the enormous workshop. Other 
women, sitting in front of rows of buttons and switches, con¬ 
trolled various complicated mechanical operations by the 
merest pressure of a finger. 

The scene was Steel Rolling Mill No. 2, part of the vast 
siderurgical combine of Anshan, the largest steel-producing 
centre of China. Its maze of factories and chimneys—a 
veritable township on its own, with streets, avenues and rail¬ 
ways—turns out the major part of the two and a half million 
tons of steel and three million tons of iron produced yearly in 
China, and also manufactures most of the tubes, sheetings and 
rails made from these metals. 

I went from Moukden to Anshan by train. All through the 
fifty-mile journey, I saw great industrial activity in even the 
smallest towns. The quadruple railway fine was being enlarged, 
and a swarm of workmen were building a third bridge over the 
River Hun. Red flags and slogan-covered streamers topped 
every bit of scaffolding. All the station names were written up 
in Russian as well as Chinese, for the line leads to Port Arthur, 
which was only recently handed back to China by the Russians. 

In Anshan I stayed in the Civic Centre reserved for visiting 
personalities, situated in an entirely newly-built district. It was 
a magnificent building. Courtesy was extended to the point of a 
hair-brush, comb, and slippers being laid out for every guest. 
The single sheet over the mattress, the eiderdown in which one 
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rolls up to sleep, the pillow-case, and the towel lying neatly 
folded on the pillow, all had printed flower emblems on them, 
as is customary in China. But, on the other hand, the dis¬ 
comfort of the washing facilities was reminiscent of a barracks. 
One’s toilet had to be made in a vast sink, which had several 
taps—all cold water, of course!—or in basins on bamboo 
mountings installed side by side in the corridor leading to one 
of the big lounges. 

For two days I was taken from one factory to another. But 
Steel Rolling Mill No. 2 impressed me most, for it epitomised 
everything I had seen in this Chinese Ruhr. 

The office I was shown into at the start of my tour would 
have been considered as only barely sufficient for a night- 
watchman in America. Its furnishings were summary. On the 
desk there were two telephones, but not one piece of paper, not 
one document. A white sheet hung over a wall-graph, pre¬ 
sumably to hide its details from indiscreet eyes. The young- 
looking man who received me wore the usual blue suit. 
Believing him to be only an engineer, I was surprised to hear 
my interpreter say, as he translated the man’s greeting: 

“May I introduce myself? I am Li Wang, forty-one years old. 

I am the director. This factory is part of a group of two steel 
rolling-mills and a seamless-tube factory which were built with 
aid from Russia. They are three of the seventeen projected 
factories which have already been finished.” 

The Soviets are undertaking the construction of a hundred 

and forty-one enterprises just as vast. China pays for them over 

a long period, without interest, in the form of cotton and other 

produce. But no Westerner has yet been able to discover on 

what rate of exchange between the rouble and the yuan these 
transactions are based. 


The director told me very briefly how the factory was built, 

PU< ‘Tk° actlon > and the workers trained, all in sixteen months: 
nnr.1 sections came by rail across Siberia and the 

chamred ^tT C r Una ' ^ b ° gieS ° n the trucks had to be 
the ‘1^ fr ° ntler ’ because Russia and China don’t have 

neasam, wh T!. gaUgC ’ Sevent V P er cent of the workmen are 

others w P r °. a / eVer SCen a faCt0ry in their lives before. The 
ers were already working in other enterprises in Anshan. In 
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order to get to know all the ins and outs of their new machinery, 
they helped to build the factory, instal and assemble the 
material. Twenty Chinese engineers and fifteen skilled 
workers were sent to Russia for a year in order to familiarise 
themselves with the technique of sheet-steel production. I 
myself thoroughly read up the Soviet production system, which 
I now use to control production and regulate work. 

“The factory has been going for less than a year. Mistakes 
were made to begin with, but now we work under normal 
security conditions. Our daily output is 1,500 tons, which is 
nearly up to the specified amount.” 

I had my doubts about the truth of this last statement. I 
failed to see how these bureaucrats, proof of whose inefficiency I 
had frequently had, could get such a vast combine working at 
full capacity without the aid of several Russian advisers. 

“Obviously you can’t do without Russian technicians,” I 
said. “How many have you got here?” 

My question stung the director, and he replied curtly: 

“Only two: an electrician and a specialist in production 
problems. But they only come when we need them. In any 
case, they’ll be leaving before long, just as soon as Chinese 

engineers are ready to replace them.” 

In all the factories I had already visited in Fushien and 
Anshan I always got the same reply to that question. At first I 
thought it was because the people I spoke to wanted to hide the 
fact that Soviet experts worked with them. But since I never 
met one single Russian in any of these factories—although they 
were present in comparatively large numbers in the various 
hotels where I stayed—I think that the Chinese really do try to 
dispense with their help, and only call on them in cases o 
extreme urgency, as much out of a desire to save face as rom 
national pride and the will to do without foreigners o any 
nationality. I also heard from Asiatic diplomats that the 
contracts given to Russian engineers by the Chinese are or a 

maximum of two years. , 

I supposed the director of this particular factory to be an 

expert on siderurgical questions: 

“Not at all!” he said. “Before this, I used to manage a 

printing-works in Peking. I am above all an executive. My 
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assistant director, a former skilled worker, deals with all the 
technical side here.” 

I was beginning to understand why Chou En Lai had 
complained, in a speech he had made a few weeks earlier, of 
“the insufficiency of technical management”, of “waste 
occurring through ignorance of the economic use of capital”, 
and of “the difficulties encountered by many organisations in 
drawing-up efficient production plans”. 

I had one more question to ask: 

“Are you a member of the Communist Party?” 

He replied in the affirmative, as had done all the directors or 
assistant directors I had met and spoken to since my arrival in 
Manchuria. 

I then asked to see representatives of the factory’s trade 
unions. I was told there was only one such organisation, and 
was taken into an office to meet its chairman. 

“I am a former workman,” he said. “Now I am the head of a 
committee made up of representatives of all the various trades 
employed here. Our task is to encourage socialist rivalry with 
the aim of increasing individual output. To that end, the 
management submits production plans to us. We study them 
and organise the workers’ tasks in such a way as to ensure 
smooth functioning and success.” 

“If there is any dispute between you and the management, 
to whom is it referred?” 

“All our workmen are satisfied with their lot. We have never 

had any incident of that kind here. Our national union, 

however, does provide that should such disputes occur, they are 

to be submitted to the arbitradon of the appropriate authorities. 

But there is no reason at all why such a conflict should ever 

arise, for, every time circumstances demand it, we and the 

management review together both working conditions and the 

wage scale, which is established according to the degree of skill 
of the workmen.” 

“Are strikes allowed?” 

“In theory, yes. But there again, there hasn’t been a single 
one in China since the Liberation.” 

In short—if I had correctly understood everything I had 
neard the Chinese trade unions, just like their Russian 
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counterparts, have only one aim: to encourage and to organise 
work. They are nothing but an extension of the management, 
which itself is nothing but an extension of the State-proprietor. 
They only defend the interests of the workers inasmuch as 
production can benefit from their action. Although member¬ 
ship of the unions is not compulsory, I was nevertheless sur¬ 
prised to learn that ten per cent of the workers are not members. 
Probably they have no wish to pay the union dues, which 
amount to one per cent of a man’s salary. But they cannot then 
benefit from the advantages enjoyed by union members, such 
as free medical treatment, convalescent and retirement homes, 
which are financed by the State, and they only receive half the 
amount of national insurance paid to a union member. 

“But,” the union chairman assured me, “the number of 
those who stay outside our movement is constantly on the 
decline.” 

I asked him how he had been appointed to his position. 

“I was nominated by the Central Bureau of the National 
Trade Union. But the other members of the factory committee 
are all elected by our comrades here, and I shall also come up 
for election by them soon.” 

A young engineer, with a keen alert face, came to take me 
round the factory; he had left the university only a few months 
before. I know nothing about factories, but I must say that 
Steel Rolling Mill No. 2 seemed to me to be absolutely remark¬ 
able. The workmen had hardly any need to touch the metal at 
all, as everything worked automatically by electricity. It 
struck me once again that there were far more employees than 
the work seemed to warrant. Most of the machines were 
controlled by women. 

“Three shifts of four hundred workers each, including 
seventy women, are enough to run the factory, this gigantic 
selfless gift from our glorious Russian allies,” said the engineer. 

I had the feeling that he was repeating one of the many 
slogans painted on large red banners which hung between the 
iron struts of the workshops, or were chalked up on black¬ 
boards. Everywhere Sino-Soviet friendship and mutual ai 
were proclaimed; everywhere the development of “joint Russo- 
Chinese economy” was urged. 
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I had seen these same slogans in every factory. In one of 
them an enormous life-like picture dominating the workshop 
depicted Russian and Chinese engineers shaking hands across a 
table covered with blue-prints. I also saw a few anti-American 
and anti-Chiang Kai Shek posters. But what surprised me 
most was a set of photographs displayed almost everywhere, 
even on the walls of the main town squares. At first I thought it 
must be some sort of ‘rogues’ gallery’ of criminals or rebels 
wanted by the police. On closer inspection, I saw that the men 
in question were all wearing a great many medals. 

My interpreter explained that they were the town's ‘labour 
heroes’. 

Most of them live in a special district of Anshan where they 
enjoy better accommodation than their comrades. A few of 
them were introduced to me. Chang Min San, whose fame 
rests mainly on an invention increasing the output of one type 
of machine, had, in honour of the occasion, put on all the 
medals he had received for having exceeded normal production 
figures. 

Proudly he told me: “I am a deputy of the National Congress 
in Peking.” 

To reach such a position, he had followed the normal 

channels of the Chinese electoral system. He was first elected 

by his neighbours to the local district council on a show of 

hands at the first popular consultations held by Communist 

China. Then his fellow-councillors nominated him as their 

representative on the regional Congress. From there he moved 

up steadily to the Provincial Congress, and then to Peking. But, 

for all that, he was no better housed than any other ‘labour 

hero’, living in three rooms, a luxury in China, with his family 
of seven. 


I was also introduced to Miss Wan Shia Cheng, a young girl 
with a smile that stretched from ear to ear. She too, I was 
informed, was an exceptional worker. Her job was that of 
forewoman in the seamless-tube factory. 

‘Tm Iweniy-tlira years old, and I am not married,” she 
recited in a schoolgirlish voice. 

‘‘Why aren’t you married?” I queried. 

“I haven’t had time to think about it yet. I’ve only just left 
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the university. I have only one thought—to be a model worker; 
and only one aim in life—to be good at my job, to be an 
example to others, and to learn.” 

Miss Wan did an eight-hour day, but no overtime, though 
the factory worked twenty-four hours out of twenty-four. 

“I rest every Sunday,” she went on. “Sometimes I study in 
order to improve my technical knowledge. My favourite 
amusements? The cinema, and country walks. I also like 
communal life and the workers’ dances.” 

“How much holiday do you get a year?” 

“Seven days. But I don’t have them all at once. I get three 
days off for the Spring Festival (the new name for the Chinese 
New Year), two off for October ist (anniversary of the creation 
of the Communist State), one on May ist (Festival of Work), 
and one on January ist (the Western New Year now adopted 
by the Communists).” 

“But I suppose you will get married eventually. When you 
do, will you carry on working?” 

“Certainly,” she replied very firmly. “If I have any children, 

I shall get enough time off during the day to feed them. Then, 
later, when they’re fourteen months old, I shall leave them in 
one of the factory’s nurseries all the week and just fetch them on 
Sunday. In my opinion, children should be able to look after 
themselves. They learn how to behave in the nursery, and get a 
much better education than their mother could give them, 
while she can then go on devoting herself to her work.” 

The callousness of this ‘labour heroine’ made a most un¬ 
favourable impression on me. Was this a trait of the Chinese 
character or of Communist education? When we had left the 
factory, my interpreter enlightened me by spontaneously 
admitting that he too had been shocked by Miss Wan s 
heartlessness. 

“Not all Chinese girls are like her,” he assured me. “On the 
contrary, we adore our children and hate being separated from 
them.” 

I remembered having seen and admired some remarkably 
well-run nurseries in Peking; and recalled several scenes. I had 
witnessed in the streets: passers-by stopping, cyclists getting off 
their machines, policemen leaving their posts, all to console 
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tearful lost children and take them home to their parents. No, 
the production frenzy has not divested all the Chinese people of 
their centuries-old tradition of kindness and courtesy. 

At my own request, my last evening in Anshan was spent in 

seeing how the workers enjoyed their leisure. I visited one of 

their clubs, a dreary, poor, ill-lit place, but which was no doubt 

the height of comfort to them. A swarm of interested spectators, 

all of whom tried to shake my hand every time I passed by, 

surrounded me and followed right on my heels as I visited the 

various rooms of the club. First the reading-room, where 

propaganda booklets and pamphlets were eagerly snatched at. 

Then into other rooms where groups of people, so deeply 

engrossed that they did not even notice the presence of a 

European amongst them, were indulging in various games: 

Chinese chequers, with pieces called generals, mandarins, 

horses, carts, soldiers and guns; card games, with cards made 

out of wood for reasons of economy, bearing the same markings 

as we have on our cards, and in size and shape similar to 

dominoes. I noticed that no mah-jong, formerly the most 

popular form of amusement in China, was being played. I was 

told that it is now banned, as it roused people’s tempers too 
much. 

In the ‘ballroom’ a closely-packed crowd of people were 
dancing. The music sounded neither Chinese nor Western, and 
all the members of the orchestra kept their caps on while* they 
played. Men and women dancing together were rare: the men 
danced with one another, so did the women. 

I noticed the same thing when I visited another evening 
function, this time on a higher level of society. It was held by 
engineers in a school playground. This was an entirely different, 
more evolved social sphere, somewhat like that of the Peking 
universities. Obviously engineers and workmen did not mix off 
duty, each group organising its pleasures separately. But, for all 
t at, the technical staff’s evening was no gayer, although it 
boasted a cabaret: the choir of the Financial Committee of the 

umcipahty of Anshan, singing the song of the Chinese 

ralleH ^tt” ln ™ OI ^ a; a y ° Ung factor y S irl who recited a poem 
called I Love My Country’; and another young girl who sang ‘I 

am weaving a flag for Chairman Mao’ set to a Slavic air. One 
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little girl about eight years old burst into tears when she saw 

me. She had never met a European before, and I frightened 
her. 

One of the employees of the municipality began to quote a 
lot of figures at me: the population had risen from five hundred 
thousand to six hundred and fifty thousand; the steel-works had 
been left in ruins by the Japanese and the Kuomintang, but 
fifty-five factories were already in full working order again and 
three more large works would start up again shortly; ten more 
factories were being built, as well as four furnaces; there were 
now three and a half hospital beds for every five hundred 
inhabitants, whereas there had only been one before. . . . 

I gave up listening to the number of new schools, canteens, 
cultural centres, clubs, and so on, which had been built over the 
past five years. Both the functions I had attended, together with 
the atmosphere of the town and all this vast industrial region of 
Manchuria, combined to make me feel morose and depressed. 
But all these people said they were happier, better fed and 
living better than they had in the past. I wondered what that 
past had been like. Judging from the present, it must have been 
frightful. 
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Shanghai—a Dead City? 


From Moukden I returned to Peking; only to set off again, this 

time for Shanghai. The press department of the Foreign 

Affairs Ministry responsible for the organisation of my travels in 

China told me that there wasn’t a plane reservation to be had 

for several days. “You see,” they apologised, “there are so 

many delegations in Peking at the moment.” Obviously they 

were more important than I. So it was decided that I would go 
by train. 

There was a large crowd outside Peking station. It was 
made up for the most part of peasants, carrying big bundles 
holding the eiderdown, bowl, thermos and fruit without which 
no Chinese ever seems to travel. They had bought their tickets 
(limited to the number of seats available) and settled down to 

wait patiently for their trains. Some of them would be there 
for the whole day. 

Like the factories and schools, trains have no names, only 

numbers. There is no such thing as the ‘Red Dragon Express’ 

or the ‘Tien-Tsin Non-Stop’, but merely Train No. 15, or 
whatever it may be. 

I found I was to share a four-couchette compartment with 
two soldiers. I asked them what rank they held, but all they 
would say was: “We belong to the People’s Army.” It was, 
however, obvious that only officers could afford to travel in the 
single ‘soft-seat’ coach (the seats being upholstered). The rest 
o the train was made up of ‘hard-seat’ coaches with wooden 
seats divided up into single compartments, some of which had 
couchettes. I made a tour of inspection of the surroundings in 
which I was to spend the next thirty hours, the time it took the 
tram to cover the eight hundred or so miles between Peking and 
Shanghai. The toilets had no privacy whatsoever. They were 
in a corner of the coach, with no door, nor even a curtain to 
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screen them off. The water-closet was a curious piece of 
apparatus about twenty inches off the ground; one had to 
climb up on it at the risk of falling off at the least jerk of the 
train. In the restaurant-car food was served on plates instead 
of in bowls; bowls, it was explained, taking up too much 
storage room in a train. Passengers had to eat with spoons and 
forks, which seemed to be as difficult for the Chinese to 
manipulate as chopsticks were for me. 

Once again, of course, we had the ritual of the tea-comrade, 
the broom-comrade, the duster-comrade, all the ‘ballet’ I had 
already seen during the train journey from Hong Kong to 
Canton. But this time a new character came on to the scene: at 
every station he washed down the outside of the carriages with 
great buckets of hot water, although often enough inside the 
train the water-tanks were quite empty. 

During the journey I was able to meet the woman an¬ 
nouncer who, through the medium of the loudspeakers installed 
throughout the train, drowned the passengers in a flood of 
words during the entire trip. I discovered her in a little cubby¬ 
hole partitioned off in the coach where newspapers, magazines 
and games were handed out to any passengers requiring 
them. 

“I spent a certain amount of time at Radio Peking learning 
the essentials of the job,” she told me. “The extracts from the 
newspaper ardcles I read, and the advice I give, are prepared 
for me before the train leaves; but I can choose the records 
myself. I’m an official member of the train staff, and at the 
end of every run we all attend a meeting of self-criticism at 
which we discuss what happened during the journey.” 

One coach was reserved for women and children only. I 
tried to get into conversation with one group of women, but 
they refused to talk to me. 

An old man I spoke to in another compartment was, on the 
contrary, quite garrulous: 

“I’ve been up to the north of Manchuria to see my son. 
hadn’t seen him since he joined the Communist Army fifteen 

years ago.” 

“Did you get your travel permit easily?” 

The old man looked at me in astonishment. 
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“What would I need a permit for? We can travel when and 
where we like in this country.” 

“And is the service good? Plenty of trains?” 

“Oh yes. For instance, there are two trains a day between 
Peking and Shanghai.” 

At every stop the passengers made a rush for the platforms 
where salesmen, in surgical mask, white apron and cap, offered 
all sorts of delicacies: exotic fruits, preserved ginger, chicken cut 
in half and dried, looking far more like some strange two- 
headed bird than an ordinary farmyard fowl. 

d he flat countryside was monotonous. Sails of sampans on 
the rivers and canals, whose level was higher than that of the 
paddy- or cotton-fields they criss-crossed, seemed to be floating 
along on the vast plain. Thousands of peasants were at work 
tilling the land, dragging harrows through the dusty earth. 
Some had the help of a water-buffalo, but nowhere did I see a 
single piece of agricultural machinery. The hardship of the 
Chinese peasant’s task and his poverty lay before me, clear to 
see. My interpreter thought it necessary to comment: 

Our country is still medieval. You only have to look out of 
the train window to see that for yourself. We have a very long 
way to go sdll to modernise our methods of cultivation. But we 
are not ashamed of our difficulties, we have nothing to hide. If 
we had, we wouldn’t let you travel by train.” 

When we arrived at the Yangtse Kiang, the entire train had 

to be transported from one bank to the other by ferry-boat. Not 

a single bridge spans this vast river, which cuts China in two 

from west to east, and is at this point as wide as an estuary, as 

choppy as a sea, and yellow with the millions of tons of silt it 

brings down each year. But the Communists are now building 

one at Hankow. Through the twilight dusk shone the lights of 

Nanking, Chiang Kai Shek’s former capital. At the top of a 

gigantic flight of steps stood a vast monument: the tomb of Sun 
Yat Sen. 

When I awoke next morning and looked out of my hotel 
window, I wondered for a moment just where I was. Fifteen- 
and twenty-storeyed skyscrapers reminded me of Kansas City; 
verandas full of lines of washing called to mind Marseilles; rows 
and rows of chimney-pots evoked the suburbs of Paris. A 
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gigantic building under construction (the new headquarters of 
the Sino-Soviet Alliance, which the Russians intend to build 
higher than any of the ‘capitalist’ constructions) rubbing 
shoulders with an orthodox church were my idea of what 
Moscow must be like. In fact, I was in Shanghai, on the tenth 
floor of the Ching Chang Hotel, formerly the ‘Cathay Mansions’, 
which used to belong to millionaire Sir Philip Sassoon. 

As I stood there looking down on the Shanghai of today, I 
thought of the Shanghai of the past: the International and the 
French Concessions, returned to Chiang Kai Shek during the 
war, the port bustling with activity, commercial prosperity, 
non-stop business deals, Chinese millionaires, the flourishing 
affairs of the enormous European commercial, industrial and 
real-estate firms; and the contrast between the Shanghai of big 

business and the surrounding poverty. 

“You’ll find a dead city,” I had been told in Paris. “Business 
and commerce are both in a very bad way, and the port is 
deserted.” 

Was it true? I wondered. Had the situation been judged with 
bitterness and rancour by expelled business men and mis¬ 
sionaries (who sometimes suffered brutalities before being 
thrown out of the country), until then the only non-Com- 
munists to have described what was going on behind the 
bamboo curtain? Was the picture they painted a true one? 

Now that I was here myself, walking through the streets, I 
realised that five years of Communism had not completely 
wiped out the European imprint, and that Shanghai still 
enjoyed exceptional living conditions. For one thing, my hote 
had a bar, the only one I saw during my entire stay in China, 
where one could buy not only Wei Se Ki , Chinese whisky, ut 
also good Scotch. The receptionists paid attention to t e 
guests, and were as impeccably dressed as their colleagues in 
London or Paris. In front of the hotel was a long line of cars, 
most of them very recent American models, which seeme to 
indicate that the embargo laid by the U.S.A. on the expor o 
certain strategic goods to China was not applied so stnngen 

to a few powerful commercial interests. 

In the streets the difference from Peking was even more 
striking. Although blue was the dominating colour, I saw many 
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people dressed in European-style clothes, or wearing grey 
flannel trousers under the classic high-buttoning tunic. Many 
women wore the traditional calf-length Chinese gown, or 
ordinary skirts. The majority of them, with Western make-up 
and hair-styles, were much more attractive and feminine than 
the women of Peking, and appeared to be perfectly well aware 
of their charms and the effect they can have on a man. The 
pavements were crowded, and many couples were walking 
arm-in-arm, an unthinkable sight anywhere else in China. 

Cars, lorries and buses—whose conductors waved a red flag 
out of the window to show which way they were going to turn— 
were not more numerous than in Peking. Traffic was mainly 
composed of pedicabs, carts and bicycles. In the old French 
Concession traffic policemen still wore the French Army 
helmet. 

The stores were as well provisioned and displays as good as in 
Europe, and they were full of shoppers. The quality, variety 
and quantity of goods was higher by far than anything I 
had seen in northern China. In one large emporium, which 
had just been nationalised, I found departments richly stocked 
with luxury goods: silk stockings from Poland, Swiss cine¬ 
cameras costing four hundred pounds, European-style clothes 
and mechanical toys which would have made the Peking 
children turn green with envy, since they can only buy 
trumpery painted-wood toys. Prosperity still seemed to reign. 
The Communist Government obviously maintained a higher 
standard of living here than anywhere else in China. 

I walked along the Bund, that celebrated stretch of riverside 

where the great banks, symbol of Shanghai’s European 

prosperity, used to operate. The buildings are still there, each 

vying with the other in the number of storeys and their massive 

architecture. But there are only skeleton staffs left now, who 

are vainly waiting for better days, or simply to be thrown out 

of the country. There are no more business deals to be done 
here by Westerners. 

S reat P or b formerly thronged with hundreds of ships 
from ali over the world, has lost all its liveliness: a few dockers 
sti ang around, ceaselessly, sadly sweeping up the quaysides 
where once thousands of coolies scurried to and fro; there are 
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only a dozen or so boats which now come up the Hwangpoo. 
Apart from a French liner, which ensures a regular service 
between Shanghai and France, the only other representative of 
the West I saw was a Dutch vessel. All the others were flying 
Japanese, Russian ©r Chinese flags. The Chinese boats were 
ancient freighters or motorised junks, camouflaged as in war¬ 
time, and armed with guns to repel any possible Nationalist 
attacks. They all had an enormous white dove painted on the 
bridge. 

About three hundred Europeans, mostly English or French, 
still live in Shanghai. There is also a comparatively large 
number of White Russians; the authorities do nothing to relieve 
their poverty, in the hope that this will force them to request 
repatriation to their country of origin. The British are still 
running two or three factories, and recently new teams of 
technicians arrived from London to take over from the 
engineers who had finished their turn of duty. Many of the 
Westerners would like to leave, but the Chinese will not allow 
them to as long as they think they can still get something out of 
them. 

“The Communists,” one European told me, “have not ill- 
treated or expropriated us, but they force us to give up our 
businesses by making us pay high salaries to the same number 
of employees as we had in 1949, although there is no work for 
them to do. But mostly they demand payment of so-called 
arrears of taxes, which reach colossal sums. They take care that 
everything they do is on the right side of the law, although the 
judges of any international court would freely recognise that 
we are subjected to intolerable moral pressure here. One after 
the other, we hand over our property, rather than go on paying 
in the certain knowledge that, sooner or later, we shall be 
obliged to leave just the same. Only the factories for which the 
Chinese have no trained technicians still remain in foreign 
hands.” 

Another European I met had this to say about the situation 
in Shanghai today: 

“Despite what you see, it’s a dying city. All this outward 
prosperity is fictitious. The shops are obliged to remain open, 
but many merchants are on the brink of bankruptcy. They 
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come and beg us to lend them money against the deposit— 
temporary, they hope!—of their most precious belongings. Just 
take a look at the number of pawn-shops which have opened in 
the town. They're full of fur coats, refrigerators, cameras, in 
fact all the luxuries that people can no longer afford.” 

The Chinese, of course, have an entirely different view of the 
situation. 

“The Europeans,” they informed me, “exploited us for more 
than half a century, without ever letting our people benefit from 
the profits they made out of China. On the entrance gate to 
one of the parks in the French Concession there used to be a 
notice saying: ‘Dogs and Chinese not allowed’. That says 
more for the way we were treated than any long speech. We 
don’t want to expel the Westerners; we believe in co-existence. 
But from now on we want commercial relations between us to 
be on an equal footing and on a basis of mutual advantage. It’s 
up to the Westerners to accept or reject our proposals. In the 
meantime, Shanghai, which used to draw from the sea the 
prosperity which was reserved for the privileged few, has 
turned its back on the ocean and is looking to the interior of the 
country, where incalculable riches are to be found. Our ever¬ 
growing industries, both old and new, are playing a bigger and 
bigger part in raising the standard of living all over China. 
It’s true that there are no more millionaires, but the people’s 
lot has improved.” 

I spent an entire afternoon talking to quite a few merchants 
so as to get some idea for myself of the situation, and to compare 
their present-day turnover with that of 1949. I was accom¬ 
panied by an official interpreter, whose blue-cloth uniform may 
have scared some of the people I met into not answering my 
questions frankly and honestly. But I don’t think that they all 
lied to me, although the Chinese are past masters of the art of 
dissembling their thoughts. 

Most of the tradesmen who formerly had a European 
clientele, especially those who sold Western-style clothes, are 
going through a very difficult time. Several of them, however, 
told me that they were helped by the Government, which buys 
part of their production for export. In other branches of 
commerce in particular, food and household goods—revenue 
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has not changed, even after deduction of taxes; these include 
purchase tax of three and a half per cent on the selling price, 
payable by the purchaser, and a thirty per cent tax on profits’ 
although this varies according to the turnover, leaving about 
fifteen per cent profit to the trader. The majority of the 
merchants I spoke to, particularly those who dealt in cottons, 
silks and woollens, and, to my surprise, two second-hand 
jewellers, who used to have a European clientele, assured me 
that they were making more money than before, because, as 
they put it, “the mass of the people live in better conditions 
than in the past, salaries are higher, and they can afford to live 
more comfortably and buy comparatively cheap luxury 
products which they couldn’t have done before”. 

Several shopkeepers refused to answer me on the pretext that 
the proprietor was absent, or just simply told me that their 
business was their own affair and no one else’s. My interpreter 
took advantage of one such refusal to point out: 

“I can’t force these people to talk to you. In China today 
people are free to do as they wish.” 

In a radio shop, where stocks were obviously low, the 
owner’s son spoke enthusiastically about the new regime and 
the Government orders which filled the gap left by low sales due 
to lack of goods; while his father, who evidently didn’t agree 
with him, listened in sulky silence. The young man was 
satisfied with things as they were; the old man could not hide 
his discontent. It was another sign of the times, and perhaps 
explanatory of the contradictory arguments put forward both 
by the Europeans and the Chinese in Shanghai. 
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I Talk to a Capitalist and some 

Missionaries 

“Today we’re going to take you to meet a capitalist.” Such a 
proposal, made in a Communist State, is intriguing, to say the 
least. It goes without saying, therefore, that I looked forward 

eagerly to meeting a survivor of this class whose extinction is 
part of the plan to socialise China. 

. WiA that passion for statistics I had come across so many 
times, my guides told me, as we drove to our rendezvous, that 
thirty-five per cent of Chinese industry is still in the hands of 
private enterprise (this includes almost all the factories in the 
Shanghai region), ten per cent are of mixed ownership, while 
the rest, mainly heavy industry, is under Government manage¬ 
ment. This deviation from the Marxist theme is explained by 
the lack of experts at present capable of running an under- 
ta *-g efficiently and becoming heads of industry. 

Mr. Liu Rung Sen, the capitalist, was dressed like an 
ordinary workman in a blue-suit ‘uniform’. He received me in 
the Board Room of his cement factory. There was one single 
ornament on the walls: a certificate stating that the factory had 
raised the standard of its conditions of hygiene. 

A l ym i can imagine,” he began, “I am obviously not a 

member of the Communist Party. ...” 

My host spoke excellent English. Since we were alone, with 

ta , * nt ® rpreter or embarrassing witnesses, I thought he would 
ake advantage of the fact to tell me frankly what he thought of 

For nh W - reg . lm ^' 11 was a ver Y naive assumption on my part. 

* * ' f F» had been chosen to be presented ti tne 

the a an gbai capitalist, he had of necessity submitted to 

‘‘U T nment . and ^ ven P^of of his right thinking. 

this is! vh ^ Slness „ ls u lncomparably better than in the past, and 
uns is why . . he went on. 
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From outside the building rose the strange chanting of 
stevedores unloading a barge. They worked in pairs, removing 
sand in baskets slung from a bamboo yoke across their shoulders. 
“Wei!” intoned one at each step forward. “Ho!” replied his 
mate. 

“Before the Liberation,” Mr. Liu explained, “the Shanghai 
market was flooded with American cement which was sold 
cheaply. I couldn’t stand up to the dumping, because my 
manufacturing costs were too high and the orders I got from 
the Government or from private building firms were too erratic. 


I couldn’t plan ahead at all.” 

He broke off and called in a clerk to pour me another glass 
of plain hot water, which was what he offered me instead of the 
usual tea. Even the peasants had treated me better than that! . 

“When the Communists took the city,” he went on, “I admit 
that I was frightened. I knew nothing of them, or of their 
leader Mao. But, being used to the looting and thefts of the 
Kuomintang soldiers, I was impressed by the discipline of the 
troops. Not only did these new arrivals take nothing, but they 
even paid me for the use of one of my sheds as a storage depot. 
The next step the Government took was to put an end to the 
inflation which, before the Liberation, had forced me to buy 
gold and American dollars. It stabilised the currency, and 
undertook a vast programme of war damage reconstruction 
and industrial development. It promised to protect us, and 
kept that promise. Since 1950 I have had no more worries. Of 
course, the authorities need my cement. But all my capitalist 
friends are in the same situation, and feel as I do. 7\ e v . e 
received orders which keep our factories going at full blast. 
Now that we’re rid of foreign competition, we have increased 
our revenue, and, of course, our production, which has gone up 
from 270 tons a month in 1949 to 39° last year. And our work¬ 
men themselves have helped in improving working conditions. 


“How are your profits split up?” 

“Thirty per cent goes to the Treasury, twenty-five perce 
the shareholders, and thirty per cent is ploughed back into the 
business. The rest is devoted to the welfare of my eleven 
hundred workmen and to the awards made to model workers 


and labour heroes. 
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“But all this is going to change, because I have asked the 

Government to take a share in my business. I did this of my 

own free will, for although the Government encourages this 

form of collaboration between industrialists and itself, it leaves 

us entirely free to choose what seems to be the most profitable 

method; on the other hand, it often rejects offers made to it by 
heads of private firms.” 

“What will you gain from it? And won’t your shareholders 
suffer?” 

Since the workmen will in a way become part-owners of the 
factory, they will naturally work harder and increase their 
output; profit to the management will be higher, but remain 
the same for those who finance us. I shall in fact still be the 
head of my own business with the title of director, my share¬ 
holders and myself will hold the majority of the shares and, of 
course, receive most of the profits. The State will be repre¬ 
sented by an administrator who will be an adviser to both 
management and workers. He will indicate the requirements 
of his principals and the improvements needed in order to 
meet them. As the Government is our only client, and also 

sells us most of our raw material, its presence in any business is 
precious.” 

It was obvious that the State, which was both vendor and 

purchaser according to Mr. Liu, could easily compel the 

capitalists to accept its participation in a business by reducing 

its orders. Mr. Liu assured me, however, that he was quite free 

o bargain with the Government over both purchase and selling 
prices# 

It was also clear that the Government’s eventual aim is 
a iona isation. Mr. Liu could obviously not envisage this 
possibihty with a light heart. I asked him how he felt about it: 

Why should it affect me?” he replied. “Complete 

“ 1Satl ° n ° f industry will probably not come abouf for 

years. As far as I’m concerned, my 

one I shah W1 1 b e ne eded by the Government. Instead of just 

At the m" prol f b T ly have a whole group of factories to manage. 

become 1 am a private executive; later on, I shall 

diev’U find ® f ? aid StatC ° fficiaL As for my shareholders, 
they 11 find useful work in the newly-socialised industries 
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according to their capabilities. Both they and I will probably 
earn less than we do now, but that loss will be compensated by a 
fall in commodity prices and a rise in the standard of living.” 

I met a second capitalist, Mr. Wu Tsaung Hi, a manu¬ 
facturer of socks and cotton underclothes, who was just as 
optimistic about the future. He and his wife received me in the 
drawing-room of a very comfortable and charming house 
which was full of delightful objets (Tart. It was a far cry from the 
one- and two-roomed homes of the families in Fushien or Kao 
Kang! 

A butler dispensed tea in a very handsome porcelain service. 
Mrs. Wu, a most attractive young woman wearing European 
clothes, as was her husband, stayed only a short while, just long 
enough to talk briefly of the pleasure trips she had made to 
Europe in the past. My host told me that he had four servants, 
a governess for his children, a car, and as much petrol as he 
wanted. He then trotted out all the same arguments as Mr. Liu 
had done. 

Like him, Mr. Wu was a member of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. There was, however, one difference between these 
two industrialists. Mr. Wu’s father was in Hong Kong, where 
he had started up a spinning-mill, as had the father of Shang¬ 
hai’s biggest commercial magnate, Mr. Wu Tsun Chin. Is it a 
coincidence, I wonder, that the Government has not yet tried 

to meddle in their affairs? 

♦ * * * 

I went to church while I was in Shanghai, and the curious 
thing was that it was my interpreter who insisted that I should 
go. “Any cult can be freely practised in China,” he said. 

“That is something you must see for yourself.” 

I thought of all the European missionaries who had been 
expelled from all over the country, except Shanghai, and in 
certain cases imprisoned, some of them dying in jail. But I sai 
nothing; I wanted to hear his side of the question. 

And so I accompanied him to the Roman Catholic c “ u j’ c ' 

It was full. Mass was said by a French priest, the first I had 
seen since my arrival in China. In Peking the Chinese c ergy 
or at least, I was told by European friends, those members oi 1 
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“who preferred to deny Rome rather than rot in a Communist 
jail”—is non-juring; it has broken with the Vatican. 

After the service, my interpreter told me something of the 
religious situation in China: 


“The Government has of course got rid of those priests of 
Taoism and Buddhism, our country's two main religions, who 
used to take advantage of their position to extract large sums of 
money from their followers, or even sometimes to commit 
crimes, such as getting people to hand over young girls to 
them. Superstitions which had nothing to do with the cult, but 
which represented the basic elements of belief, were fought by 
means of lectures or broken down by scientific explanations. 
The land belonging to all the religious organisations, including 
the vast properties of the Catholic missions, was confiscated and 
distributed to the peasants at the time of the agrarian reform; 
but every priest who wanted to could have a share of land in the 
same way as any villager. 

Today, those priests and bonzes who loyally carry out their 

religious duties and who do not meddle in politics can continue 

their activities with financial help from the Government. We 

have even restored many temples in Peking, as well as temples 

and churches all over the country. For the first time in our 

history, there is no persecution of the Moslems. Our attitude 

towards the Christians is just as liberal; recently, in Peking, 

several hundred Protestants from all over China held a congress, 

presided over by an old American pastor. But, you know, the 

Chinese people have never been great believers. They’ve 

always been more traditionalist than religious. Confucianism 

was nothing but a philosophy turned towards the past; we 

reject it simply because our aim is to progress towards a new 
society.” 


My interpreter was careful not to tell me that his Govern¬ 
ment does everything possible to discredit European priests 
an nuns; monstrous accusations have been made against the 
nuns, and exhibitions held in all the big towns and cities have 
s own the Roman Church in an odious light. I said as much to 
my interpreter. He explained that the Communists, more 

p, Crai ? t towar ds the Protestants who agreed to form a national 
nurch after the departure (often voluntary) of their mis- 
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sionaries, mainly attack the Catholics, whom they charge as 
“representing not a spiritual force, but a temporal power to 
whom all the countries of the world delegate diplomatic 
missions”. 

“We admit all dogmas,” he went on, “and we respect all 
beliefs. But we cannot allow foreigners, usually members of 
the imperialistic Powers who humiliated and exploited us so 
much during the past fifty years of our history, to assume the 
right, under the cover of religion, to rouse the faithful against 
the legal institutions and the Government of the country. We 
tolerate these foreign priests on our territory. But if they forget 
their duties as men of religion, do not respect our laws, and 
indulge in sabotage or counter-revolutionary propaganda, 
they must expect to be expelled or punished for their crimes. 
Wouldn’t you do the same if a similar situation were to arise in 
your country?” 

I spoke to several of the missionaries in Shanghai. For 
obvious reasons, I cannot give their names, or quote them too 
precisely. They described the incredible difficulty of their task 
in the face of constant attempts by the authorities to get rid of 
them, to deprive them progressively of all their possessions, 
including their schools, and above all to create a breach 
between them and their congregations. But the Communists 
do not dare to expel them, as they have done throughout the 
rest of the country, because the Catholics of Shanghai, whom 
they take great care to handle with kid gloves, are profoundly 
Christian and remain faithful to the principles of their belief. 

I did not always agree with the intransigence of these 
missionaries, which sometimes blinded them to reality and 
uselessly exposed them to even greater difficulties than those 
they already have had to face. But I admired the courage and 
self-denial with which they defend their congregations, despite 
the undeniable pressure put on all of them to make them 
renounce the Vatican, pressure which in some cases has been 
accompanied by threats, interminable interrogations, and even 
imprisonment. . 

Shanghai is in fact the only town in China where I heard of 
massive arbitrary arrests taking place. In the old Chinese 
quarter of the city I was shown a poster which gave the names 
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of a dozen or so Chinese recently condemned by the People’s 
Courts for treason or sabotage. Eyewitnesses told me of the 
epidemic of suicides in 1952 after the San Fan and, parti¬ 
cularly, the Wu Fan , the two ‘anti campaigns’. During these, 
the Communists arrested or executed Party members who, out 
°f ambition, had indulged in excesses of zeal or allowed them¬ 
selves to be corrupted by money bribes; then later, members of 
the bourgeoisie accused of the same crimes or who, quite simply, 
had not realised the necessity of ‘re-educating’ themselves 
quickly enough. Hundreds of them committed suicide by 
throwing themselves out of windows, this being the favourite 
form of violent death in China, because, according to the old 

superstitions, it brings bad luck to those who forced the victim 
to this fatal step. 


I myself saw none of the red police vans in Shanghai; but 
it appears that arrests, mostly of ordinary people who have no 
influence or importance, are numerous and made for unknown 
reasons. It is only a long time afterwards that the arrested 
person s family is informed of what has happened, by means of a 
letter from the authorities demanding food and clothing for the 
prisoner. Again after a considerable lapse of time, the prisoner 
is allowed to write home. In this way people have learned of 
t e existence of labour camps in certain districts where vast 
reconstruction is going on, particularly on the Huai River, 
wiere dams are being built. But they are apparently not so 
numerous as or comparable to the Russian concentration 
camps. The Chinese would not propose taking a foreigner to 
sec the work in progress in those districts if that were so^ 

ere is no doubt that Shanghai, although possessing an 
exceptionally favourable standard of living, is under a far 
stricter regime of surveillance than the rest of China. The 
reason may be that the only important groups of Chiang Kai 
S ick supporters still in existence are based in the city. The war 

ForZ 11 !, r W ° Chmas Nationalist China cramped on 

inhabimnK G ° mmUnist China with its six hundred million 
“■V s T JUSt a vain ex P ressi °n. I realised that one 

guns firing tra Tl ,™*” 1 U P b y th « ™ise of anti-aircraft 

had probablv rn at * Very ^h-flying aircraft, which 

ad probably come over to drop leaflets. The point was again 
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driven home during a conversation I had with some soldiers 
on board a motorised junk which bristled with machine-guns. 
They told me of their frequent encounters and battles with 
Nationalist ships at the mouth of the Yangtse Kiang whenever 
they set out on their way with cargo to one or other of the many 
islands off the Chinese mainland. 
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A People’s Court. Backstage at the 

‘Great World’ 


“ T’ung Chih! (Comrades!) Please stand up! The court is now 
in session!” 

I was in one of the court-rooms of Shanghai’s People’s Court. 
The atmosphere was heavy and gloomy, in no way lightened by 
the yelling and screaming of a baby in the courtyard outside. 
The whole setting, the sombre tones of the wooden forms, the 
tables, the desks, blackened with the grime of the years, evoked 
an English court-room. But a portrait of Mao Tse Tung, 
attached to an enormous Chinese flag hung on the wall behind 
the judge’s bench, as well as the uniform blue dress of every¬ 
body in the court, left me in no doubt as to the present time and 
place. 


The clerk of the court sat down. Ihe judge took his place, 
flanked on either side by a man and a woman who made up the* 
jury. Most of the people crowding the public benches brought 
out pencils and notebooks. The sole representative of law and 
order, a policeman, propped himself up against the wall in a 
corner. Everything was ready. The case could begin. 

I had asked to watch a political trial, but the official to whom 
I made my request replied curtly: 

“If you mean deviationism, such an accusation does not 

C ° me ' vlt . hln the scope of the law. There is complete freedom of 

thought in our country. The only punishable crimes are those 

committed against the interests of the people, such as economic 
sabotage. 


I did not press the point, for I knew from experience that 

discussions with the Chinese Communists on points of doctrine 

led nowhere. I therefore resigned myself to attend a trial 
dealing with a case of fraud. 

At the back of the well of the court both the defendant and 
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the plaintiff sat, one on either end of the same bench. When the 
hearing was declared open, the plaintiff rose, walked to the 
witness-box in front of the magistrate and began to speak. My 
interpreter translated: 

“I am a capitalist. Wang, the defendant, was the manager 
of one of my three shops. Entrusted with the task of selling the 
shop, he concealed the true price he received and, with the 
connivance of the buyer and several clerks and accountants, 
kept half of the sum for himself, thus cheating both his em¬ 
ployer and the Treasury.” 

It seemed to me that here was a classic Chinese case of 
bribery and corruption, in which everybody makes money on 
the deal except the proprietor—and even then he’s in it more 
often than not! I told my interpreter that I was surprised to 
hear the plaintiff putting his own case right at the beginning of 
the trial. 

“We have no prosecuting counsel in China,” he explained. 
“It’s up to the victim to bring the complaint himself, to state the 
facts of the case, to provide witnesses, and to prove the truth of 
his accusations. A man who considers himself to have been 
wronged knows that he cannot bring a false charge, since his 
bad faith would very quickly become evident and he would risk 
a heavy fine.” 

The accuser having finished his speech, the defendant was 
invited to reply. He was a sly, rascally-looking old man, 
dressed in the traditional style. Under interrogation from the 
judge, he of course asserted that he had committed no offence. 
He added an argument calculated well and truly to surprise a 
European: 

“Anyway,” he complained, “I don’t understand why I’m 
being charged with something that goes baek to 1952; isn’t it a 
fact that at that time the traditions of commerce still allowed a 
go-between to make a profit as and how he could, to buy the 
goodwill of this or that person with gifts of money, and to cheat 
the Treasury to the benefit of his master?” 

The witnesses were then called. They all signed a statement 
in which they promised to tell the truth, on pain of severe 
punishment should they fail to do so. They were employees of 
the vendor and purchaser of the shop, and accountants. One 
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after the other, they took the stand, answering the pertinent 
and impartial questions put to them by the judge, a young- 
looking man, with a clear, precise brain, who did not lack 
dignity. He interrupted one witness in the middle of a sentence: 

“Your comrade has just said the opposite of what you 
affirm. We shall confront you with one another.” 

It was only then that I noticed two witness-boxes in the 
centre of the floor. Both men were asked to go into the boxes 
and explain their contradictory statements. 

When the truth had been more or less ferreted out, both 
plaintiff and defendant were again allowed to speak. After the 
shop-owner had ended his speech with a plea for exemplary 
punishment of the culprit and heavy damages for himself, a 
man sitting alone at a table stood up and delivered a vibrant, 
excellent piece of pleading. This was the barrister. Up to this 
point, his part in the proceedings had been very different from 

that of counsel in one of our courts, for he had not intervened 
once in the debate. 

“We don’t always have lawyers present at our trials,” 

explained my interpreter. “Most of them have gone over to the 

traitor Chiang Kai Shek. But the people have no need of them. 

The new legislation has been thoroughly explained to them. 

Nevertheless, we are training new jurists. Defending counsel 

are always appointed by the court; they are of course State 
officials.” 

The trial was drawing to its close. There now only remained, 

I supposed, the judge’s summing-up and passing of sentence. 

1 he judge had directed the trial with scrupulous fairness. If all 

trials were run in this way, no reproach could be cast at 

Communist justice in China, despite the difference between its 
methods and ours. 


I had reached that point in my reflections when the inter- 
preter leant towards me and said: 

The judge is now asking whether any member of the public 
wishes to express an opinion on the procedure of the trial.” 

A stout man, sitting on the same row of benches as I, stood 
up and walked to the witness-box. He announced himself as a 
usinessmanhving in the same district as the defendant. Then, 
turning frankly to face the public, he declaimed: 
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“Our Government protects not only the interests of the 
people and the State, but also those of the capitalists, as is laid 
down by our constitution. This trial has shown that it respects 
the law and applies it honestly. Capitalists have the right to be 
defended just like everybody else.” 

This political speech, which completely dumbfounded me, 
was delivered in a monotonous tone of voice, and went on with 
a dissertation on peace, work, production, and raising the 
standard of living. There was no longer even any pretence of 
speaking of the trial. But the judge did nothing to interrupt the 
speaker. 

“I demand,” he said in conclusion, “that a light sentence be 
passed on the defendant, on the condition that he openly 
acknowledges his fault and agrees to be re-educated and 
reformed. Should he refuse, he must be severely punished.” 

Asked if he had any comment to make on this proposal, old 
Wang rejected it vehemently. Without further ado, judge and 
jury retired to consider their verdict. Half an hour later they 
returned. The court stood to listen to the sentence: Wang was 
condemned to two and a half years’ imprisonment. But he left 
the court-room a free man, for the law allowed him ten days to 
appeal before he began serving his sentence. 

* * * * 

I wanted to spend my last evening in Shanghai at a night¬ 
club. Wasn’t this city famous all over the Far East for its gay 
night-life, its White Russian prostitutes, its opium dens? I knew 
that these last two vices had been completely eliminated from 
present-day life in China. Re-education camps had been set up 
for the women; drug-addicts had been made to undergo cures. 
But I did not know that the last night-club in Shanghai had 
been closed three weeks earlier, despite its still considerable 
success. And so when my interpreter offered to take me along 
to the ‘Great World’, I accepted at once, thinking we were 
bound for some gay, exotic night-spot. I realised my mistake 
when we stopped in front of a monumental doorway, somewhat 
like the entrance to a gigantic fun-fair. But my disappointment 
was short-lived. 

I found myself in one of the most extraordinary places in the 
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world, a unique, unbelievable caravanserai of entertainment. 
The sound of music and song issued forth from every part of the 
building. On the first floor two enormous theatres stood back 
to back; they had no doors, no usherettes, and gave directly on 
to the landing; people could come and go as they pleased, sit 
where they liked. The audience was an amazing, unimaginable 
sight, picturesque and pathetic, poor and yet happy. It was a 
mass of people in blue, coolies, soldiers and women, talking, 
laughing, wandering in and out, sitting down on the wooden 
forms, walking around in the aisles. They did not seem to be 
interested in the entertainment going on on the stage, despite 
the loudspeakers which dominated the hubbub with the 
amplified voices of the actors. Swarms of children played 
happily in the theatre, climbing over the benches, running 
around helter-skelter, adding their gay cries and laughter to 
the general din. Vendors of sunflower seeds, water-melons, 
dried and salted beans, nuts, fresh and dried fruit, sugar-cane 
and rice wandered round, crying their wares at the tops of their 
voices. The English theatre in the Shakespeare’s time must 
have had a similar robust atmosphere. 

On the second and third floors, where the lay-out was the 
same, Peking and Shanghai operas were played, as well as 
modern dramas. On the ground floor there were two cinemas 
and a sort of music-hall, where the audience were shrieking 
with laughter at the jokes and cross-talk of two comedians. 

I was told that this extraordinary establishment was open 
from midday to eleven at night; and that for roughly seven- 
pence one could spend the entire eleven hours there, going 
from one show to another. 

In one of the theatres I leant up against the wooden barrier 
separating audience from orchestra. The musician nearest me, 
cap on head, sat slumped in his chair, every now and then 
cursorily scraping his bow over the strings of a Chinese violin. 
The orchestra leader, who played the drum, cymbals and a 
sort of bamboo castanets, had rolled his trousers up above his 
knees to be more comfortable. Suddenly he caught sight of me. 
In sheer amazement, he stopped playing. The other musicians, 
following his glance, also put down their instruments to stare at 
me, while the actors went on singing, heedless of the fact that 
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there was no more musical accompaniment. I admired the 
ease and grace of movement of the performers, the subtlety of 
their mime and gestures, the expressive eyes of the women. It 
seemed to me that their talent was far superior to their setting. 
The leading man, whose voice sounded very husky, suddenly 
stopped in the middle of a song, lifted the long sleeves of his 
magnificent period costume and gestured imperiously: a man in 
blue hastened out from the wings carrying a glass of tea. The 
actor sipped it, taking his time, then, when he had finished, the 
play went on from where it had stopped, without the audience 
showing any sign of surprise or restiveness at this interruption. 

I asked if I might go backstage of one of the theatres. To 
my surprise, my interpreter agreed readily. In the narrow 
corridor separating the two stages I noticed a group of 
costumed actors huddled in a dark corner, learning to read. A 
baby, warmly wrapped in a blanket and lying in a basket, was 
asleep under the three wooden steps which led up to the 
dressing-rooms. These were in fact one large room lit by a 
single electric light bulb hanging from the ceiling. A barrack¬ 
like refectory table, a few chairs and benches was all the 
furniture it contained. But on the walls hung gorgeously- 
coloured silk robes, comedy and tragedy masks. One young 
woman, holding in her arms a delightful little three-year-old 
girl who was half asleep, told me: 

“The place belongs to the State today. In the past it was a 
frightful den of gangsters. The actresses were literally the 
property of the people who ran the shows. If they refused to 
become prostitutes, they were beaten or left to starve. Today 
the ‘Great World’ is a decent place. The people come here to 
further their cultural education.” 

I felt relaxed after this evening free of Communist jargon 
and politics. I was impressed by these pathetic people, by the 
past sufferings and hope in the future they represented. As I 
turned to leave, I noticed the inevitable blackboard in a corner. 

It was closely covered with a scribble of Chinese characters, 
which I asked my interpreter to translate. He hesitated and 
tried to evade the issue, but on my insistence finally began in a 
hoarse, uncertain voice, so unlike his habitual cold, curt 

tones: 
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“My comrades have made me aware of my shortcomings. I 
am grateful to them. I realise the burden I made them carry 
through the failures and errors in my thinking.” 

The words sounded unreal in my ears. I could not believe 
this was a true public confession. But my interpreter went on 
inexorably. He had recovered his self-control, his voice was 
again hard and expressionless: 

“My fears of arrest made me afraid to confess. Now by 
discussion I have been enabled to purify my thinking.” 

The noise of cymbals clashing together violently, of gongs 
vibrating, of the shrill wailing of Chinese violins, of piercing 
voices, drifted in from the stage where the show was still going 
on. 

“I now realise the deep debt that we owe to the selfless work 
of Chairman Mao Tse Tung and the People’s Government of 
China. I now know that my real friends are under the guidance 
of the great and glorious leadership of Chairman Mao and that 
my enemies were of my own making.” 

I turned away from the blackboard. I wondered which one 
of all these people, now watching me anxiously, which of these 
clowns with chalk-white faces, which of these actresses so 
heavily made-up, had been forced to sign this pathetic avowal. 
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Chungking: Ancient China in the 

Twentieth Century 

A strange chanting rose from the steep road, a kind of lament 
which slowly came nearer. Then round a hairpin bend came 
six men harnessed to a two-wheeled cart; while one toiled along 
in between the shafts, the other five hauled on ropes attached to 
the rails. The cart must have been carrying at least a ton 
weight. At every step the team leader chanted: “Wei . . . 
Ho . . .” The men replied in chorus: “Wei . . . Ho . . .” 
Their bodies, almost bent double, ran with sweat; their faces 
were contorted with effort; their eyes never left the ground. 
They passed us, blind to everything around them, con¬ 
centrated on their task, in a world of their own. I felt as though 
I had suddenly taken a great leap backwards into the dim and 
shadowy past to the time when millions of slaves laboured at 
building pyramids. 

This primitive sight, which I was to see innumerable times in 
Chungking, will ever remain my most haunting memory of 
China. 

Chungking itself lies in a beautiful spot. Built on the outer 
edge of the Himalayas, in the heart of the Asiatic continent, it 
dominates the Yangtse Kiang, which flows majestically between 
two massifs. Its houses, mainly of bamboo and rice-straw 
matting, slope down in terraces from the heights which fall 
almost sheer to the muddy waters of the river. The humidity of 
the atmosphere casts a permanent veil of mist over all, in which 
the hills take on the most fantastic shapes. 

It was here in Chungking, Chiang Kai Shek’s former pro¬ 
visional capital during the Sino-Japanese War, that I was to 
discover the China I had imagined, with its twisted mountains, 
its bizarre trees, its complete lack of machinery, the harsh 
labour of man, and that barefoot poverty I had seen nowhere 
else in China. 
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The road from the aerodrome to the town was carved out of a 
series of hills topped with short, round trees which, instead of 
rising up towards the sky, grew perpendicular to the sloping 
earth. Rice-fields terraced the hillsides, sometimes right to the 
very top. Men pedalled unceasingly on strange-looking wooden 
chain-bucket systems which carried the water up from one 
paddy-field to another. I had the impression of seeing before 
me a suddenly animated Chinese engraving, of the kind one 
finds in European museums. In the valleys the vegetation was 
semi-tropical (Chungking is in the same latitude as Cairo): 
pepper-trees, acacias, mimosa, banana-trees, bread-fruit trees, 
with gigantic leaves resembling a human hand; bamboo trees 
growing thickly in small forests. 

outskirts of Chungking left no doubt as to the poverty of 

its inhabitants. The shops had no windows. Shopkeepers sat 

on their doorsteps eating their midday bowl of rice, or worked 

in the one room which they used both as a back-shop and 
bedroom. 


One woman standing on the edge of the pavement was 
brushing her teeth and, as is the custom in China, her tongue. 
Others were doing their washing in bamboo tubs, regardless of 
passers-by, who had to step out into the roadway to avoid them. 
Hundreds of porters, pattering along with tiny steps, hurried to 
and fro, carrying heavy loads balanced on each end of a 
bamboo yoke slung across their shoulders. Some of them 
worked in pairs, transporting huge packing-cases. Women, 
more beautiful, more striking in appearance than elsewhere in 
China with ong black hair flowing down their backs, walked 
by, laden with baskets full of vegetables. Barefoot children were 
ietcning and carrying water in bamboo buckets. Everybody 
seemed to live in the streets, even in the centre of the town 
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And yet when I had asked to visit the city, the Chinese 
officials had agreed at once. They had simply warned me: 

“You’ll find living conditions very different from Peking, 
Moukden or Shanghai. Chungking was the last big town to be 
liberated. The situation when we arrived was appalling. Most 
of the houses and the factories had been destroyed by Japanese 
bombardments or blown up by the Nationalists before they 
evacuated the city. The shanties hastily erected when Chung¬ 
king was the provisional capital, in order to house the influx of 
Government workers and peasants attracted by the short-lived 
prosperity, were all falling in ruins. We have been rebuilding, 
but there is still a lot to do.” 

When I arrived, I was taken to a gigantic building, as ugly as 
it was pretentious, which set out to imitate the style of the 
Forbidden City of Peking. This incredible white elephant held 
a theatre capable of seating four thousand people, as well as 
hundreds of rooms for accommodating visiting V.I.P.s and 
offices whose walls glistened with dampness. It had been built 
two years earlier, in the heart of a district of wooden houses. 
On one side of it was an enormous power-station; on the 
other a brand-new ‘administrative city’, surrounded with 
barbed wire and sentries, to which only officials were allowed 
access. 

I told my interpreter how surprised I was to see no new 
buildings under construction in Chungking. 

“I’ll show you some of the work we’re undertaking in order 
to improve living conditions here,” was his reply. 

We followed a road which climbed the hills above the 
Yangtse. From the docks of this important river port, a 
thousand miles inland in the heart of the rich province of 
Szechwan, rose a new funicular railway reserved for the 


transport of goods. 

As we turned a corner, an amazing sight, the like of which 
one can only find in Asiatic countries where labour is abundant 
and cheap, met my eyes. A swarm of men were working on a 
hillside where a new road was being widened. Hundreds of 
workers, armed with picks and shovels, were eating away the 
rock. Others were already levelling the ground and preparing 
the kerbstones to be laid down. A human chain removed the 
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earth and stones as fast as they were dug up. The porters, 
bearing a bamboo yoke weighed down with two heavy baskets, 
climbed up a slight incline, then down a steep path, throwing 
their loads at the foot of a rise, where no doubt another road 
would be built later on. It was like a human ant-hill full of 
workers busily scurrying to and fro. Men and women rivalled 
one another in speed, climbing the slope, jostling one another, 
running down the other side. It looked absolute and complete 
chaos, but appearances were deceptive; for in fact the work was 
perfectly organised. 

At the top of the slope, underneath rice-straw awnings, stood 
two men in charge of several pairs of scales. One of them 
helped the porters to hang their full baskets on the scales, while 
the other noted the weight and handed a slip to the workman. 

I asked him the average weight carried by a porter. 

A hundred and sixty pounds, eighty in each basket.” 

“And what are they paid?” 

“One penny for every pound.” 

This seemed an extremely high rate of pay. I doubted the 
accuracy of these figures, for I had often noticed that when the 
Chinese don’t know the right answer to a question they tend to 
say anything rather than lose face and appear to be ignorant. 
So I questioned one of the porters. 

“How much do you earn?” 

“Three shillings a day.” 

“Why do you have your baskets weighed, then, if you are paid 
on a daily rate?” 

“So that the foremen can make sure I’ve done the required 
amount of work during the day.” 

My interpreter explained this contradiction by saying: 

The workmen down on the site come under the Ministry of 

1 ransport and earn three and six a day. The others are on 
piece-work.” 

A woman came up to have her baskets weighed. The bamboo 

yoke had made a red weal across her shoulders. Her blouse had 

slipped down revealing her breasts, but this didn’t seem to 

worry her in the least. She seemed surprised when I asked her 
why she worked. 

“Now that I’m emancipated,” she said, “I take every 
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opportunity of earning money for my family. I only work 
part-time, then I go home to look after my children.” 

All the way up the slope rose tiers of stalls selling fruit and 
tea, as well as several restaurants. I even saw a shoe-shine 
stand, but it could hardly have done a roaring trade, since most 
of the workers were barefoot or wore only rice-straw sandals. 

Two women carrying their children in straw baskets on their 
backs threaded their way through the swarming multitude. 

At the foot of the slope young men and women were practis¬ 
ing parachute jumps from a tower which had been built during 
the war to train Chiang Kai Shek’s troops. But there was not a 
single piece of machinery, not a single lorry to help all those 
teeming workers. This was indeed the eternal China, the China 
about which Pearl Buck wrote so movingly, the China of 
ceaseless labour. 

“But there is a vast difference between then and now,” one 
coolie pointed out. “We all have enough to eat, which wasn’t 
the case in the old days.” 

On a vast plateau on top of the hillside sprawled another 
building site. Vast, ugly blocks of workers’ flats, most of them 
already occupied, stood side by side, others were under con¬ 
struction. A new town was being created high above the veil of 
mist hanging over Chungking. Another human swarm was 
carrying bricks and stones, transporting water, building. But 
still not one piece of machinery was to be seen. 

We went over the hill and down the other side. My inter¬ 
preter stopped the car near a newly-built railway station. A 
man passing by halted, looked hard at me, and then came up to 
the car: 

“Excuse me, but do you speak French, by any chance?” he 
queried. 

He was soon chatting away to me, and told me he had been 
brought up in Shanghai by French missionaries. He was now 
the chief accountant of a new railway built by the Com¬ 
munists. When work began, they had found blue-prints and 
some foundations laid and prepared by a French firm before the 
war, but the work had never gone any further. 

“We took a year and a half to construct this line,” he said. 
“It goes from Chungking to Cheng Tu, a rich agricultural 
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region some three hundred miles north-west of here. We had to 
dig about a hundred tunnels and build dozens of bridges with 
the materials we had on the spot. We were helped by Russian 
engineers. One hundred and thirty thousand men worked on this 
railway, thirty thousand of them soldiers, the rest peasants who 
in between harvest times signed on as voluntary labour, knowing 
that the railway would mean more prosperity for them.” 

“Where did the actual rails come from?” 

“They were made here in Chungking. We built a big steel¬ 
works, which is part of the vast effort to industrialise the town 
since the Liberation. Eighteen new factories and fifty-seven 
enlarged ones are the result of that effort. We produce coal, 
steel, cement, paper, cotton, electrical power, machinery and 
leather. We also have dye-works, mills, and a plastics industry.” 

“What about your rolling-stock for the railway?” 

I hat came entirely from Nlanchuria. Engines, carriages 

and trucks were brought by cargo-boat to Shanghai; there they 

were loaded on to barges and brought up the river—which is at 

the moment the only means of communication between 

Chungking and the rest of China. To hoist them up to the 

station, which is a hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 

Yangtse, we built an enormous wooden crane and a gigantic 

capstan, which needed a hundred men to turn it. This Cheng 

I u line, which has already been extended several hundred 

miles northwards, will soon reach Langchow, where it will link 

up with the Peking line; then, in a couple of years, it will be 

stiii further extended across Sinkiang to the Russian frontier and 
Alma Ata.” 


When I think of those human beasts of burden I saw in 
Chungking, where it takes fifteen men one hour to do the work a 
machine could get through in one minute, I wonder if such a 
backward country really wants war. China seems to have so 

do ’ s ° much r to build > yet SO little to do it with, to 
ealise her ambition of becoming a Great Power! But when I 

remember the speed with which these multitudes of human 

beings can conquer Nature, I am no longer sure of my com 
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Down the Yangtse Kiang 


At one stage of my travels I complained to the officials that 
everywhere I went my arrival was known well beforehand, and 
that I was tired of being received by the local council at full 
muster every time. I wanted to go unheralded and see the 
people at their everyday tasks. After a telephone call had been 
made to Peking (in theory, one can make a telephone call to 
any part of China, but in practice only official calls have 
priority), I at last obtained satisfaction: I could go as I pleased. 
“You can stop in any village you like,” the official told me. 
“We have no objection at all.” 

This was indeed a victory for me. I had been told before I 
left Europe that the Communists prevented foreigners from 
seeing and talking to the peasants (who make up two-thirds of 
China’s population) because they are discontented with all the 
controls imposed on them. 

My interpreter and I set out along a road leading to some hot 
springs just over sixty miles from Chungking. It led north¬ 
eastwards through tree-covered hills which looked like Japanese 
miniature gardens enlarged several thousand times. Giant 
yellow flowers grew out of the rock; Chinese cypresses of curious 
shape, with very thin trunks, had a tuft of what looked like fur 
on top; small monuments in the form of tabernacles clung to 
the mountain-sides, and my guide explained that “in the old 
days we buried our ancestors in such tombs”; peasants thigh- 
deep in water pushed their primitive ploughs through the rice- 
fields; every inch of ground was cultivated; even the narrow 
strips of earth between the paddy-fields were planted with 
vegetables. 

Soon the countryside changed, and the road followed the 
course of the Kialing, a tributary of the Yangtse Kiang. The 
mountains dropped sheer into the water. On the opposite side 
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of the river I could see the buildings and pit-head of a coal¬ 
mine built on the steep mountain-side. From the water, on 
which many sampans were plying up and down, rose the 
rhythmic chant of the oarsmen, amplified by the resonant echo. 
Having reached another intensively cultivated region, I looked 
for a village, but could see none. My interpreter explained: 

In this part of China the peasants all live in isolated farms. 

What we call a village is an administrative municipality which 
groups several farms.” 

I therefore decided to stop the car at the first farm we came 

to. A tramped-down path led through the rice-fields to a gate 

with a dark green-tiled porch. On the other side I discovered a 

rustic, poverty-stricken China, but it was not a poverty that 

wounded one’s eyes and feelings as in Europe or India. For the 

Chinese are a proud people, and never seemed cowed by the 
harshness of their life. 

In one corner was a pile of rice-straw, which is used for 

everything in the south of China: making mats, thatching roofs, 

kindling fires. Some pigs were rooting in a pen; under an 

awrnng up against the wall stood the grindstone, which was 

used by all three families living in the buildings surrounding the 
courtyard on three sides. 


A peasant woman, a baby at her breast, ushered me into the 
one room in which all her family lived: herself, her husband 
her aged parents, and her seven children. The four eldest 
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was stabled. Its quarters, like those of the pigs, were astonish¬ 
ingly clean. I was surprised by the absence of strong smells, 
despite such primitive living conditions, the like of which one 
only finds in Europe in the south of Italy and sometimes in the 
mountains of Savoy. My guide smiled and said: 

“We lack fertilisers in China. The peasants have always kept 
animal and human excrement for their fields. In the old days 
they used to keep this precious manure in their houses so that 
their neighbours couldn’t steal it; but now, on the advice of the 
cadres, they stack it outside the farm.” 

I tried to talk to one of the peasants, who had come in from 
his paddy-field the moment he saw strangers going towards his 
home. But conversation was almost impossible, since he spoke a 
dialect my interpreter didn’t understand. We needed a second 
interpreter for my interpreter! However, after a series of 
interminable exchanges, I did manage to discover that the 
farmer considered himself contented with his lot; that he lived 
better than before; that he paid his agricultural tax in rice, the 
tax varying from eleven to twenty-five per cent of the crop; that 
he had to take this tax himself to the local centre; that he kept as 
much rice as he thought he would need to feed his family for a 
year, and sold the rest of the crop to the State. I also discovered 
that he was forbidden to dispose of any surplus he might have 
other than through the State buying-centre, on pain of being 
accused of sabotage and sentenced to a very heavy fine. 

* * * * 

It was still dark when, the next day, I embarked on a small 
two-decked steamer which was to be my home for three days 
and two nights. I was going to Hankow down the Yangtse 
Kiang, the fourth largest river in the world (over three thousand 
five hundred miles long), famous for its wonderful wild gorges. 
The boat, scarcely bigger than a Lake Geneva steamer, was full 
to overflowing. Passengers were even sleeping on the covered 
decks; in front of my cabin (cabins had two, four, six or twenty 
bunks, according to the class) several women hugging their 
children in their arms lay on the floor, rolled in eiderdowns. My 
presence on board, particularly at meals, which I took in the 
ward-room, was the object of a lively curiosity. These meals 
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were a nightmare business to me: every time I looked up from 
my plate, I was confronted with walls covered in a series of 
those very realistic posters one finds all over China, which 
recommend the application of certain essential principles of 
hygiene. As if that were not enough, some imaginative official 
had added diagrams of the oesophagus, the intestines, and the 
respiratory and nervous systems of the human body. It was 
more like a hospital waiting-room than anything else! As soon 
as I had finished my meal, the whole crew, with the exception of 
the watch on duty, invaded the ward-room to hold its daily 
session of self-cridcism: the running of the boat during the last 
twenty-four hours was discussed, then in chorus they all sang a 
new patriotic song, the words of which were pointed out on a 
blackboard by an officer armed with a baton. 

But the grandeur of the scenery rapidly reconciled me to 
these discomforts. The waters of the Yangtse, full of silt, looked 
like huge vats of boiling chocolate. Why do French school¬ 
books always call this ( ‘L.e Fleuve Bleu\ the Blue River? It’s a 
mystery to me. I have never seen a river more yellow, and more 

frightening, on account of not only its size but also the force of 
its current. 

River traffic was heavy. We overtook many sampans whose 
stern, higher than the prow, is reminiscent of the poop-deck of a 
Spanish galleon, and covered in palm or bamboo-leaf mats. 
Sometimes as many as twenty men stood on the decks of the 
heavily-laden craft, labouring at the oars, while the skipper 
stayed aft, manoeuvring a very long oar which served both as 
scull and rudder. In the reaches where the current was too 
fast, the boatmen jumped ashore and hauled the sampan along 
slowly, leaping from rock to rock, risking a fall into the turbulent 
waters every second. Some of the craft, taking advantage of the 
wind which blew violently between the mountains, hugged the 
shore and hoisted their sail, a large rectangle of rice-straw 
stretched over dozens of bamboo canes. 

We passed several steamers of the same type as the one I was 
on, coming up-river. All of them had the Picasso dove painted 
in white on a green background on the front of the bridge. 
Ihere was great animation on board our vessel when we 
sighted a boat which looked quite new. It was smothered in red 
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fl a gs, and looked about three times our tonnage. My inter¬ 
preter pointed to it proudly: 

“That is the first ship to be built in China using Chinese plans 

and materials and machines entirely from our own yards and 
factories.” 

Like our steamer, it had two enormous, heavily-loaded 
barges lashed one on each side. One of the ship’s officers, 
wearing the traditional uniform of sailors in every fleet all over 
the world, explained to me: 

“Before, we used to tow the barges behind us. But the 
Russians taught us this new way. It’s much more practical and 
economical than the old method. That’s why we adopted it.” 

The high-water marks painted at intervals on the rocks gave 
some idea of the terrifying level to which the water rose in times 
of flood. New signal-stations built on the mountain-sides 
marked out the river’s course. Buoys, only recently anchored, I 
was told, floated on the water. 

As we couldn’t navigate the narrow gorges at night, because 
of the sharp rocks breaking the surface and the whirlpools 
which made our thousand-ton ship vibrate heavily, we 
dropped anchor off a biggish town, garishly lit by one lonely 
neon publicity sign. Sampans seemed to appear from nowhere 
and cling to the ship’s sides. They were loaded with oranges, 
mandarins (costing three and sixpence for fifty), and enormous 
grapefruit. The boatmen thrust their fruit up to the boat-deck 
in baskets attached to the end of a long bamboo pole. The 
purchaser in exchange sent down his money in the basket. 

Next morning I was awakened at seven by the ship’s loud¬ 
speakers. From that moment on they hardly ever stopped 
blaring out music, advice on hygiene, political information, etc. 

The river-banks were carpeted with villages. Cultivated 
fields clung to the mountain-sides at such an incredible angle 
that their owners must have had to anchor themselves to some¬ 
thing in order not to fall down into the river. Lots of people 
sitting on the river-banks were fishing with enormous nets, 
which, after drifting down-stream with the current for a minute 
or two, seemed to come up empty every time. Looking at these 
inhospitable shores, I wondered how the Government could 
maintain its authority in the towns and villages high up on the 
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distant slopes, or even in those on the river-side, which had no 
contact with the outside world except by means of the sampans 
which came up-stream and anchored by the rocks. It neverthe¬ 
less made its influence felt; for everywhere I saw dozens of blue 
suits hung out to dry, stretched on two bamboo poles. They 
looked just like so many blue scarecrows. And the hundred or 
so men I caught sight of, breaking rocks on a strip of earth hewn 
out of the sheer cliff-face, with not even a path, it seemed, to 
link it to the outside world, appeared to indicate that this 
particular part of the country could provide good spots in 
which to segregate convicts. 

Leaving behind these red-earthed hills with their clinging 
villages, we plunged into the gorges of the Yangtse Kiang, some 
of the most beautiful scenery in the world. The river flows 
between two rock walls over sixteen hundred feet high, which 
drop sheer into the water. Daylight broke through with a 
curious glow and the sun appeared incapable of penetrating to 
the bottom of the tortuous river-bed. It seemed as if any 
minute man-built craft plying between these monstrous 
heights must be crushed at any moment. A dark green wall 

A jarring crash seemed in¬ 
evitable. But the wall continually gave way to yet another 

hidden bend carved out of the solid rock by the violence of the 
torrent. 

It was evening by the time we left this fascinating stretch of 

river behind us. The Yangtse had completely changed. Now 

it flowed peacefully between two dykes, and the countryside 

was a flat plain stretching as far as the eye could see. The river 

was higher than the surrounding fields. I realised why floods 
cause such havoc in this country. 
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Floods and a Fire 


The floods stretched for miles around, as far as the eye could 
see. Here and there clumps of trees and a few roof-tops emerged 
from the water. Lines of half-submerged telegraph-poles 
marched off to nowhere. I was in the outskirts of Hankow, 
standing on one of the dykes hastily erected the previous 
summer when the river suddenly rose to a greater level than ever 
before, exceeding the worst-ever floods known in Chinese history. 
I supposed the dyke to mark the course of the Han River, a 
tributary of the Yangtse Kiang, which had been unable to 
empty itself into the Yangtse because of its own too high level. 
But I could see absolutely no trace of the river-banks. Yet six 
months had passed since the waters had reached their peak. I 
had already seen some of the havoc when I flew over the 
flooded regions around Hankow and to the south of Peking. 
The flood-waters, however, were apparently not so widespread 
as they had been in 1931, when the previous most catastrophic 
floods of recent times had occurred. The greater part of the 
land which had been under water had now been re-sown and 
replanted. The year’s harvest all over the country would be 
four per cent under the expected amount, but, even so, greater 
than that of the year before. 

The local representative of the Water Conservancy Ministry, 
whose responsibilities encompass the fight not only against 
flooding but also against drought, gave me a rapid overall 
picture of the situation. 

“The disaster was not as great as in 1931, because during the 
last five years we have been able to control the flow of our most 
dangerous rivers. Over that period, several million men, all of 
them volunteers, agreed to work when it was explained to them 
that their crops would again be destroyed if they did not 
participate in the communal fight against one of our country s 
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worst scourges. They shifted enough earth to make a wall a 
yard high and a yard wide, and long enough to go seventy- 
three times round the equator. The main effort was concen¬ 
trated along the River Huai, one of the principal tributaries of 
the Yellow River. Five reservoirs, sixteen water-control tanks 
and a hundred and eleven locks were built. Nearly a thousand 
miles of dykes have been put up during the last ten months, 
and the beds of the Huai and its main tributaries deepened in 
seventy-seven places. Thanks to this and other work, the 
Yellow River, which has caused the greatest flood disasters in 
China in the past, did not overflow this year. We are still 
pursuing our efforts with the double aim of controlling the 
expected rises of the water-level so as to eliminate the risks of 
major floods such as we had this year, and of harnessing water¬ 
power. We’re still in the preliminary stages, but we have 
already had excellent results. Contrary to rumours going 
around abroad, the new dykes and other constructions did not 
give way this year. On the other hand, we can face the prospect 
of a drought with confidence, and we now have a way of 
fighting famine; already vast areas have been irrigated by the 
waters held back by the new dams; and the new roads, the 
extension of our railways, the considerable increase in the 
number of lorries and goods trains available, as well as the food 
stocks accumulated, all enable us to send supplies rapidly to 
stricken zones.” 

We arrived at a village on the edge of the dykes. The flood- 

water on the plain, swollen by rain, had not yet completely 

disappeared. Large patches of damp or cracked earth were 

still drying out. It was as warm as the month of June in Europe. 

The trees, despite the season (autumn was drawing to a close), 

were covered in leaves, and the plants were in flower. One of the 

peasants who lived in the village of twenty large mud houses 

gave me a picturesque description of the fight against the 
floods: 

We worked day and night. Our job was to fill sacks of earth 
and hoist them up on to the top of the dykes. At first, when the 
wind blew the waves against the defences we had just built, we 
had to jump into the water several times and form a human 
chain, shoulder to shoulder, to save them from destruction, or 
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block up a breach with our bodies. Later on, tree-trunks were 
used for this. There were a hundred thousand of us, all 
volunteers of course: it was our own fields and our own houses 
we were saving. Some people dug up their own land to fill the 
sacks, but they were paid compensation for their loss. The 
Government was responsible for feeding us. We were paid four 
and threepence a day, with a bonus of one and sixpence if we 
worked at night. The Government also supplied shoes and 
straw sun-hats. Bamboo and matting huts were put up, so that 
we had somewhere to sleep at night.” 

An old woman, her hair drawn back in the classic chignon, 
sat rocking a baby in a straw-lined cradle. Next to her stood a 
young man proudly wearing a white sports vest which had 
large red characters embroidered on it. 

“He was given that as a reward for his conduct during the 
work,” someone explained. “It shows he is a ‘flood hero’.” 

On another dyke, which workmen were strengthening and 
reinforcing, flood victims had settled themselves as best they 
could under bamboo shelters, with all their goods and chattels 
and farm beasts. Their village was over half a mile away, in the 
middle of the flood-waters, which here covered an area larger 
than that of Lake Geneva. The Government had come to their 
assistance, supplying them with food or money according to 
their needs. They had even been vaccinated against possible 
epidemics. While they waited to go back to their own homes 
and take up farming again, the men were employed on local 
work. One of them, talking about the previous floods, said : 

“What a difference from 1931! That year the dykes gave 
way, and many peasants, taken unawares by the rapid rise of 
the water, were drowned. Nobody bothered about them. 
Thousands of people died of hunger. And there were many who, 
after vainly waiting for days to be rescued, had no strength left 
to cling to the roof-tops where they’d taken refuge, and they 
just slid off into the water.” 

On my way back to Hankow I passed by the docks, where 
hundreds of sampans were lined up. I was given permission to 
go on board one, provided I did not take any photographs of 
transport of any kind, since this was considered a military 
objective. There were eight people living on this craft: the 
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owner, his wife, their three children, and three sailors. Their 
food—dried fish, and wild duck split in half and flattened, 
looking like some fantastic prehistoric creature—hung from the 
Egging- A baby attached to a long pair of reins was scampering 
about the deck. I tried to find the crew’s quarters, but there 
were none. The three sailors slept, under bamboo-leaf mats on 
the deck, rolled in eiderdowns which, during the day, were 
used to hold their personal belongings—one spare suit and a 
toothbrush. The cabin aft was no more comfortable; it was 
open to the four winds, and contained only a few stools, some 
saucepans, a stove, an oil-lamp and a broken piece of mirror. 

I chatted to one of the crew. 

“We ply between Shanghai and Hankow,” he told me. “The 
return trip takes about two months. It’s a hard life, and some¬ 
times dangerous, because the Yangtse Kiang can be vicious. 
But I can’t imagine any other sort of life. In my family we’ve 
done this job for generations. I’ll work on this boat as long as 
I m able; and if I get married, I shall only see my family once a 
year, unless I can find somewhere for them to live along the 

river, so that I can visit them whenever we call in at their 
village.” 


I asked him if his living conditions were better than before. 
His face lit up with a broad smile. 

Sampan hands used to be beaten and never paid. Now we 
are well fed, and get a wage fixed by the sailors’ union; and, of 
course, no one is allowed to ill-treat us.” 


Another thing I wanted to know was whether the ancient 
river superstitions, about which I had heard a lot, were still as 
firmly entrenched in the minds of the men sailing on the 
Yangtse. The sailor gave a great shout of laughter. 

In the old days,” he said, “people used to say that a 
tortoise living in a lake in Shansi province, demanded a 
nbute from every vessel passing by, or else it would be 
wrecked Money had to be thrown to it, incense burnt, and 
, bl ° od of a hen poured over the ship’s hull. Of course we 

° n , rCW false P a P er money, because we thought our gods 
wou d be too stupid to notice it wasn’t real. Today we don’t 
eheve in that rubbish any more. At the sailors’ union we were 
given a scientific explanation of the reasons why ships are 
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wrecked, and how to avoid it. In my home village we’ve 
thrown our wooden rain-god into the river. We used to get it 
out to implore heaven to send us rain, but when we didn’t need 
it any more we used to kick it back into its shed. Here again, 
we ve learnt from the explanations given to us that it’s not a 
wooden god who’s going to make it rain.” 

I asked a coolie unloading the sampan’s cargo who paid him 
his wages, the owner of the boat or the purchaser of the cargo. 
He looked offended and said: 

Everybody knows that! Only the Government can buy the 
cereals and wheat carried by the sampans. I’m employed by 
the Ministry of Transport. It pays me ten pounds a month. As 
well as that, I can have free medical and hospital treatment, like 
all the Ministry employees. The work is hard, but well paid. 
It wasn’t like that before.” 

As I was walking back to my hotel, a fire-engine rushed past 
me. The khaki-clad men, hatless, their tunics unbuttoned, 
hanging on to the sides of the engine as best they could, had a 
somewhat comic appearance. One of them was bending over in 
a highly contorted attitude working a hand-siren fixed on to the 
floor. Out of curiosity, I strolled towards the nearby street 
from which clouds of smoke were rising. As I came out into a 
wide avenue, I stopped, horrified. A block of wooden houses 
was alight, burning like tinder. The flames, fanned by the wind, 
leaped from one building to another, advancing with the speed 
of a running man, leaving disaster in their wake. The funny 
little fire-engine was no longer anything to laugh at. The 
firemen, wearing helmets something like those worn by their 



Reinforcements were not long in arriving from all over the 
triple town of Wushan, of which Hankow is part. I would 
never have thought there could be so many fire-engines in one 
Chinese town! There were soon at least thirty of them on the 
spot. Military lorries had turned up on the scene with surprising 
speed, full of troops carrying fixed bayonets, who immediately 
set about restoring order deftly and without brutality. Other 
troops, unarmed, came running up at the double. In a few 
minutes they had formed themselves into chains and were 
evacuating the contents of the houses threatened by the flames. 
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FLOODS AND A FIRE 

Tears, screams and calls for help now rose above the noise of the 
fire devouring the poor, fragile little homes. Women and 
children sat weeping on the pavement in the midst of their 
salvaged belongings, or searched for a loved one lost in the 
crowd, or perhaps even vanished in the inferno of the flames. 
Doctors and nurses in white coats, wearing surgical masks, 
circulated through the crowd, so closely surrounded by people 
Oiat they had difficulty in working. They gave the injured 
w at aid they could, then left them lying on the ground and 
went off in search of other victims. Knots of people clustered 
around sobbing women telling of their horrifying experience; 
and everywhere whimpering mothers were feeding their babies, 
as much to calm themselves as to stop their children crying. 

As a European, with no interpreter or guide, I felt slightly 
uneasy amongst this crowd whose feelings were no doubt 
rouse y the disaster. Yet although I saw several men 
arreste probably for looting—my presence only caused the 
normal amount of curiosity I was used to. If the Chinese were 

^ xen °P hobes > ‘hen surely I should have seen signs of it on 
that day of all days. 
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A Town without Cars and a Town 

with Flies 

Changsha, capital of Hunan province, with six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is a gigantic rice granary storing the 
entire production of one of the richest regions in China. Over 
two hundred and fifty miles south of Hankow, it is a town 
without cars, without lorries. Every now and then a bus 
passes through its streets: this is always an event of great 
moment. Cyclists, hand-carts and porters monopolise the 
crowded roadways. Policemen, however, waving their arms 
about like semaphores, gravely control this traffic in which the 
absence of horses is as noticeable as that of cars. 

Apart from some very wide avenues, which appear to have 
been constructed to carry heavy traffic, the streets are narrow 
and paved. At intervals there are well-heads built into raised 
flagstones. In the most modern part of the city the inhabitants 
benefit from a very recent innovation: they can get water, 
costing about three-farthings for twenty gallons, from taps 
installed in a courtyard. The only places with shop-windows 
are dentists’ consulting-rooms, easily recognised by enormous 
dentures painted on the glass, which seem to smile toothily at 
passers-by. Through the half-open door of one dentist’s, I saw 
him operating on a patient, using a drill which he kept in 
motion with a foot-pedal. In one shop I caught sight of what I 
thought were rows of bottles of wine. But when I inspected 
them more closely, I found they were in fact the ends of 
umbrellas, made of oiled rice-paper on bamboo frames. 
Changsha seems to specialise in making umbrellas, for there are 
dozens of shops which sell nothing else. They are as much a 
protection against the sun as against rain. When not in use, they 
are carried by the ferrule, which has a handle attached to it. 

I saw more babies in Changsha than anywhere else in China. 
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In front of every shop stood a woman holding a child in her 

arms. This host of children did not surprise me, for officials had 

told me that the population of China is going up by twelve 

million every year. With the decline in infant mortality and the 

advances in hygiene and medicine, China will not be long in 

reaching the target of a thousand million inhabitants to which 

its new leaders aspire. The Government has stated that the 

land is sufficiently fertile to feed this colossal population, and 

that once China is industrialised there will be work for 
everybody. 

^ I - I1 t tiC !, d ^ ° fy ° Ung b ° yS and S irls with impetigo scars on 
their heads. But not one did I see with active traces of this 

lsease, caused by poverty, which for centuries afflicted China 

I he improvement in food, the ideas of cleanliness inculcated 

nto the people, and the medical attention they can now receive 

in the towns all seem to have triumphed over this malady. 

1S al *° apphes to the other great epidemics which for so long 
plagued the population. S 

In Changsha I stayed in the palace which formerly belonged 

residenf Var f ° F -°- - tbe dlstnct - 11 had been converted into a 
esidcnce for visiting personalities. I asked why the new 

governor of the province did not reside there. 

nffi .g ause >” ca «» e the reply, “he lives, like all the other 

them?’ m ° nC ° f thC nCW tOWn <dormitori es’ specially built for 

on theTze" of their °''" P *° f ° Ur r °° mS ’ de P endin g 

It wlsThVfir?t 1 SeVhadh a d Wir lI eSS “5 ^ my bedside table ' 

China. First o f aTl tuneSt^hJ itcA™ ' “ 

In moderate tones nn ^ t0 the Asian P^gramme. 

Senator Knowland had ann ° uncer j stat ed that the American 

Russia, folding aninrTT 1 V1 ° lent diatrib e against 
I. was gi v ,“; P] ' l 5 d “P. ‘Voice of America". 
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A Chinese official with me exclaimed: 

“You hear the difference between the Englishman and the 
American! Doesn’t that prove the aggressive character of the 
United States? And their actions confirm their words: two 
days ago their aircraft flew over our coasts several times; they 
were identified beyond all possible doubt by local troops, and 
they came back again the following day. They are responsible 
for all the aerial reconnaissance carried out over the China 
Sea; and it is they who signal the presence of Chinese or foreign 
ships along our coasts to the Nationalist warships.” 

It seemed to me that the American radio, by the violence of 
its language, gratuitously provided arguments for the Chinese 
propaganda service in Asia, which, more subtly, never stopped 
talking peace. 

Despite the ‘peace campaign’, barracks abound in China; 
garrisons are stationed near all the towns, and near certain 
villages too. There was an enormous one just outside Changsha, 
and I saw another being built by the troops themselves about 
thirty miles away. I got the impression that China, unlike 
Russia and the satellite countries, is not a police State, but a 
military one. The dispersal of the Chinese Army, the slowness 
and difficulty of transport, the necessity of guarding thousands 
of miles of coastline against Nationalist commando infiltration, 
and of keeping sufficient troops in the mountainous regions 
opposite Formosa to repel any possible landing, are perhaps the 
reasons why so many men are still mobilised in China. Their 
presence under arms is a further burden on the peasants, who 
have to feed six million unproductive men. But wherever 
troops of the People’s Army of Liberation are stationed in non¬ 
operation areas, they make themselves useful. Their command¬ 
ing officers set them to work as building or agricultural 
labourers, as the case may be. Previously, members of the 
Army were a class apart, as are the peasants, workers and 
officials; but the Communist Army is beginning to grow up. 
There is no lack of volunteers when, whipping up the en¬ 
thusiasm of the masses, the Government appeals to the people s 
patriotism to enlist and fight in Korea or reconquer Formosa. 
But in order to fill the gaps and to keep the Army youthful, 
recourse must now be had to conscription. The fact that the 
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Communist Government imposes this measure without fearing 
to weaken the value of its combat units is one more indication 
of the authority it wields over the country. 

On the way to visit some villages in the heart of the Hunan 
province, we arrived at a river which had no bridge over it. 
We had to wait for the ferry, a barge towed by a wheezy motor- 
boat, which could only take three lorries over at a time. Once 
again I had visual evidence of the innumerable difficulties 
which hamper exchanges between the various regions of China. 
Although road transport has many difficulties to face, there 
is no such problem for river traffic, the innumerable water¬ 
ways of this vast country naturally favouring this method of 
transport. 

On the opposite bank was a small town, Siangtan. Its 
wooden houses, heaped one on top of the other on a raised bank, 
stood huddled on piles driven into the river mud. Chungking 
was modern in relation to this place, where the people appeared 
to have been living in the same conditions for centuries on end. 
But even Siangtan could not be compared with the incredible 
town of Chiang Che, which I came across by accident. My eye 
had been caught by a group of houses which in size reminded 
me somewhat of a French village. My interpreters seemed 
surprised when I said I wanted to stop and visit the place. 

“You wanted to see villages,” they said. “That’s a town. 
You won t find any peasants there, only shopkeepers and 
merchants who supply the surrounding agricultural district. 
Of course, if you really want to go there, you can.” 

I had the feeling of stepping right into the Middle Ages. I 
was certainly the first European ever to set foot in the main 
street of this tiny city. It was lined with dark, almost empty 
shops, and protected from the sun by bamboo matting over¬ 
head. A good section of the population followed me around, 
looking at me with the same sort of amazement I myself would 
no doubt feel if I came upon a Martian standing on the corner 
of a street in a French village. As in Siangtan, there was no 
electricity here. But then a great many towns in China still 
rely on oil-lamps or Chinese lanterns for their lighting. My 
biggest surprise was to see swarms of flies. Chiang Che must be 
their Formosa, where the General Chiang Kai Shek of the fly 
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world has gathered together the remnants of his army which 
were once deployed all over the country. 

Not even the blue-suit fashion has yet penetrated to this 
forgotten corner of the country. Most of the people still wore 
the peasant costume of black tunic, trousers and skull-cap. Yet 
in the heart of this fragment of ancient China I nevertheless 
discovered traces of Communist improvement in the form of a 
medical centre. It stood next to an oculist-herbalist who, for 
the benefit of his illiterate customers, had painted an enormous 
pair of long-lashed eyes on either side of the shop doorway. 

On our way back from this amazing place we went through 
a small town where I caught sight of a group of about twenty 
prisoners under armed escort. Large Chinese characters 
were painted in red on their backs. It was a revelation of 
an aspect of China which had hitherto been unknown to 
me. I tried to find out if these men were political prisoners. 

“No,” said my interpreter. 

“Do they work in labour camps?” I persisted. 

The reply was somewhat evasive: 

"These men are used for the good of the masses, and go back 
to the local prison every night.” 

And more than that I shall never know. 

The people we passed on the road were all carrying heavy 
bundles and umbrellas to protect themselves from the sun. 
Men and women were working hard in the paddy-fields. It 
was late afternoon, and the children home from school were 
out helping their parents. An atmosphere of peace and 
relaxation reigned. 

That same evening I had the chance of seeing a marionette 
show, at which the Chinese excel. The costumes of the puppets 
were beautiful, their movements far more realistic and graceful 
than those of our European puppets. An invisible but noisy 
orchestra accompanied the performance. There was one 
instrument which I had not heard before: it went ‘pop!’ with 
a sound like that of a cork being drawn. I discovered that it 
was made by two cymbals shaped like wide conical Chinese 
hats. I went backstage, and the spectacle there was even 
more astonishing than that out front. The puppeteers, cap 
on head, who were animating the marionettes on the end 
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of a stick, were miming all the scenes, jumping up and down, 
twisting into every position assumed by their dolls. Such was 
their eagerness, so expressive were their faces, that they 
might have been actors themselves playing to their public. 


XXX 

The Village where Mao Tse Tung 

was Born 

“This comb has a celebrated past. Fifty years ago, Chairman 
Mao often used it to remove the fleas from his father’s water- 
buffalo.” 

An old iron curry-comb was displayed in a glass case. My 
interpreter, in a hushed, respectful voice, was reading the notice 
stuck on a corner of the glass. We were visiting the house where 
Mao Tse Tung was born, in the village of Shao San (which 
means ‘Behind the Mountain’), in the heart of Hunan province, 
some sixty miles from Changsha. This part of my itinerary had 
been imposed upon me by the officials who had organised my 
journey. And my guides seemed so happy at the thought of 
making this pilgrimage that the idea of protesting against this 
forced visit never even entered my head. 

In any case, the surrounding countryside alone was worth 
the journey. Mao’s house, standing against a bamboo- and 
cypress-covered hill, faces wooded heights whose summit is 
topped by a pagoda. This was built in the sixteenth century by 
one of the Emperors who used to come here to play classical 
music in a serene atmosphere amid incomparable scenery. In 
the folds of the gently-sloping mountains stretched valleys 
dotted with paddy-fields, and the scattered farms of the hsiang 
(village). Under the windows of Mao’s old home lies a pool, in 
which, my guide told me, “the Chairman swam and fished when 
he was a boy”. The father of today's master of China must have 
been of the well-to-do peasant class, for the house he lived in 
with the other members of his family was comparatively large 
for a Chinese home. Mao Tse Tung used to share a room with 
one of his brothers; and I was reverently shown the arithmetic 
books he used at school. 

A notice at the entrance to the house stated that it had been 
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partly destroyed by “agents of the treacherous Chiang Kai 
Shek clique” but had been restored after the Liberation. The 
caretaker told me that during the last months of the Civil War 
the Nationalists had sent troops to dig up the bones of the 
ancestors of the Mao family; according to Chinese belief, this 
would bring bad luck to Tse Tung and the family’s descendants. 
But the local peasants had refused to show them where the 
tomb was. He also told me that several brothers, sisters and 
nephews of the Head of the Government, as well as his first wife, 
had been assassinated in prison. 

“The Chairman,” he added, “has two sons and a daughter.” 

“Are there any relations of his still in the district?” 

“Yes, an old uncle. But he lives a long way from here. He’s 
very old, and it’s not possible to see him.” 

I learnt later, however, that two Indian journalists had had a 
long interview with the old man the day before at the Civic 
Centre of Shao San. This Centre has recently been built in a 
pretentious Chinese architectural style which mars the beauty 
of its surroundings. I concluded that Mao’s uncle must have 
certain ‘duty times’ and that I had been unlucky enough 
to visit the village during his rest period. Visitors, except 
those brought here by the Government, cannot, however, be 
numerous, since there is no means of transport except by car 
between ‘Behind the Mountain’ and the nearest town sixty miles 
away. 


To compensate for my not being able to see Mao’s aged 
relative, I was asked if I would like to meet the head of the 
village and some of the local inhabitants. We met in the most 


picturesque building of the neighbourhood: the former 
Ancestral Temple of the families bearing the name of Mao— 
more than sixty-five per cent of the local population. This 
religious monument, which stood out from the ochre-coloured 
farmhouses by reason of its white walls and pointed, turned-up 
roofs, had been converted into a co-operative. In the light of 
storm-lanterns, the atmosphere in the great central hall was 
unreal, hallucinatory. I should not have been at all surprised to 
see one of the strange creatures painted on the ceiling emerge 
from the gloom to fly or writhe around us. But for people who 
were formerly so superstitious and firm believers in the existence 
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of ghosts, the men around me were strangely indifferent to their 
surroundings. Perhaps the red flags hanging on the walls and 
the many banners—awards to various local co-operatives for 
having passed production targets—had dispelled their former 
beliefs. The absence of joss-sticks, of any trace of the traditional 
rites, confirmed what I had heard in many parts of the country: 
ancestor-worship, which used to play a considerable part in 
Chinese civilisation, is no longer observed with the same 
fervour. 

“Of course, we still respect our dead,” the mayor told me. 
“But we no longer observe the ancient ceremonies. In the old 
days a single funeral would put a household in debt for years. 
They had to call in a fortune-teller—whose fee was very high— 
to choose a favourable spot in which the coffin was to be placed; 
more often than not, he picked the most fertile field belonging 
to the family. Many relatives and friends came for the funeral 
and, according to tradition, expected not only to be housed and 
fed for a week, but also to take part in several banquets. Today 
everybody in China works. The greatest events of family life— 
births, marriages, deaths—are very simple affairs. They are no 
longer the object of prolonged feasting, and guests, far less 
numerous, are limited to near relatives who live close by. The 
departed are buried in official cemeteries. That is an important 
revolution in itself. In the old days it often happened that the 
peasants, too poor to bury their dead decently, used to leave 
them lying around anywhere.” 

One of the peasants standing nearby interrupted: 

“In the old days, too, we had to put on special clothes for the 
funeral, then afterwards wear white as a sign of mourning. 
Today lots of Chinese, like the Europeans, just wear a black 
arm-band.” 

“Then again,” another peasant took up the tale, “whenever 
a Chinese moved from one place to another, he always took 
his ancestors’ bones with him if he could afford it. Expert 
porters carried them carefully at a slow marching pace, so that 
they wouldn’t be disturbed. Today the Government some¬ 
times finds itself obliged to move some of the town cemeteries in 
order to make way for new buildings to be put up. Families 
can obtain an indemnity if they themselves remove their 
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ancestors; but most people usually have every confidence 
in the authorities and leave them to carry out this task.” 

One of the consequences of this transformation of the old 
customs has been to reduce the main expenditure to which the 
Chinese were formerly subject. And since they are now no 
longer indebted towards the landowners, who were also money¬ 
lenders, and since their income is much higher than it was 
before the agricultural reform, a great many peasants can now 
put money aside. A woman director of one of the village co¬ 
operatives told me: 

“Here, as in most of the villages in China, we have set up a 
credit co-operative with the help of the People’s Bank. We 
deposit our savings there, and can leave them untouched for a 
definite length of time varying from a month to a year; or we 
can draw on them, either all at once or bit by bit as and when 
we want to. There are no restrictions, no controls, on these 
transactions. The Government encourages us to save and to 
entrust our money to it. The money is used to finance the 
gigantic work of industrialising China which will make us all 
richer in the long run.” 

An official intervened: 


“In the old days the Chinese didn't even have enough money 
to buy food, and so there was no question of their being able to 
save. Today, as well as the credit co-operatives, there are four 
national banks where the people can deposit money which will 
earn interest for them. They are the People’s Bank, at the 
disposal of the masses; the Bank of China, dealing mainly with 
foreign transactions; the Union Bank, of which half is still 
privately owned, and concerned with all sorts of banking 
affairs; and the Construction Bank, which, as its name implies, 
controls the funds of the big construction projects.” 

If you look at the blackboard outside the big school, which 

was built in Chairman Mao’s honour,” went on the woman 

director, “you’ll see that the village, which has six hundred 

and sixteen homes and nearly three thousand inhabitants, has 

saved forty thousand pounds in five years. I myself, for 

instance, have saved ten pounds this year. Over and above 

t at, I ve recently bought more than eight pounds’ worth of 
Treasury Bonds.” 
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I was dying to interrupt and ask her if she would agree that 
the former poverty-stricken peasant had in fact become a 
capitalist since he turned Communist! 

“The credit co-operative,’’ she continued, “doesn’t limit 
itself to the role of a treasury. It also makes loans, of which the 
urgency and importance are decided by its board, composed of 
an elected chairman and representatives of the village people. 
The Government further grants considerable credit for buying 
seeds and agricultural implements. These loans total several 
hundred thousand pounds a year; with their help, the peasants 
are now entirely free from the oppression of the money¬ 
lenders.” 

I wanted to get some idea of how this hsiang was adriTinistered. 
Its houses and farms were spread out over a radius of about a 
mile and a half from Mao Tse Tung’s old home. The head of 
the village answered my question: 

“We hold frequent meetings attended by the heads of all the 
village families, and sometimes by all the inhabitants. We 
discuss important problems: increasing the production of our 
rice-fields; improving the functioning of the co-operatives; 
studying the Constitution, which we were invited to comment 
on and criticise before it was adopted. We read the newspaper 
together, and smaller groups of us listen to the radio.” 

“What happens if someone falls ill?” I asked. 

“There are clinics with doctors in every shan , the county- 

town of the district we belong to.” 

On the way to the village we had passed several sedan-chairs 
being carried along. In the old days the landowners used to 
travel about this way; but today, in these southern regions 
where there is no means of transport and the water-buffalo 
used in the rice-fields is the only beast of burden, the chairs 
serve as ambulances. 

“But we have a few medicines here in case of emergency, 
went on the mayor. “And one of the women of the hsiang has 
been to the shan to learn the rudiments of midwifery. But, you 
know, we are short of doctors in China. The Ministry of 
Health’s policy is not so much to cure the sick, since it hasn t 
the means to do so, but more to take preventive measures. 
That’s why teams of doctors frequently come to the villages 
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to inoculate the people against all the illnesses they are likely 
to contract in their particular part of the country.” 

“And what happens if you need any sort of raw materials?” 

“The sales co-operative installed in the old Ancestral Temple 
carries stocks of everything essential to our daily life and to 
farming. Prices are very low.” 

“I suppose of course that there are sometimes people in the 
village who quarrel, and others who want to get divorced. 
How do you deal with such legal problems?” 

“With my assistants, who like myself were elected by the 
villagers, I try to reconcile the people in question. If we can’t, 
the case goes before the shan court. There are also circuit 
judges who come round to the villages to hear complaints.” 

As it happened, I knew for a fact that the main task of these 
judges is to prove that Communist justice can give satisfaction 
to the malcontents, and to reassure those peasants who wanted 
to complain of the consequences of the agricultural reform, of 

too high taxes, or of the purchase price for crops which is fixed 
by the Government. 

“There are also cadres who come to see us and explain the 

evolution of Government policy and encourage us to raise 

production and form new co-operatives,” the head of the 
village added. 

I had one more question to ask him: 

“What is the average size of the land distributed to the 
peasants under the agricultural reform?” 

About one and a half acres. But it varies according to the 
district. If the population is very dense, it may be only half an 
acre; or in a sparsely-populated area it may be as much as 

three or more. The average size for redistributed land over the 
entire country is an acre.” 

In such conditions, farming in China can really only be 
ikened to gardening, as one can easily see when travelling 
t rough the agricultural provinces. Only work organised in 
teams can enable output to be immediately increased while 
waiting for new regions to be opened up, regions which, when 

* i | • now in hand is finished, will, according to 

e Chinese authorities, be almost as vast as the land now under 
cu tivation. That is why the Government is so energetically 
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encouraging the creation of co-operatives, the first stage of 
socialisation, which is the basis of industrialisation. This 
socialisation, in any case, intends less to implement a principle 
han to facilitate control of production and its purchase by the 
State, the capital thus acquired being used to pay for equip¬ 
ment and machinery. Its application sometimes comes up 
against reactions from the peasants (as one can learn from the 
Chinese press), who, as owners of their lands since the agrarian 
reform, rebel against the idea of not being able to dispose of 
their crops as they wish and at the best price offered. The 
number of co-operatives created during the six years of Com¬ 
munist rule (650,000) proves that progress is slow. It is 
explained by the fact that the authorities employ persuasion 
rather than force to convince the peasants to adopt more 
rational working methods and to increase production. 



XXXI 


Last Days and Further Adventures 

in Peking 


My last days in Peking, when I came back from my wanderings 

through China, did not lack picturesque incidents and interest. 

It is a city which only allows its mysteries to be penetrated 

little by little. Further walks through the streets confirmed 

many of my previous impressions, and enabled me to make 
fresh discoveries. 

One afternoon, strolling along with my interpreter, I noticed 

two Europeans, both of whom were unmistakably Anglo-Saxon. 

They re ex-prisoners of war,” my interpreter told me. 

“You know, those who refused to go back home after the 

armistice was signed in Korea and who asked us for political 
asylum.” 

I said I would very much like to meet them. The following 

day I received a visit from Andrew Condron, the only Britisher 

who chose Communism. For nearly two hours we talked of 

this and that. Conversation was at first painful, for he was 

obviously wary of me, wondering what I wanted of him. But 

once he felt reassured that all I wished to know was how he and 

his American colleagues had adapted themselves to life in 
China, he relaxed. 

When we left the Neutral Commission Camp and went 
over to the Chinese,” he told me, “we spent several months in 
ohantung province learning ancient and modern Chinese 
history. Then we were invited to choose between several 
alternatives: to work in factories or on the land, or, with the 
ai o a Chinese Red Cross bursary of fifteen pounds a month, 
to study the Chinese language for a year at Peking University, 
welve of us chose the latter course.” 

Condron admitted to me that he was sometimes homesick 
when he thought about his family. 
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“But I regret nothing,” he stated firmly. “I made my choice 
and I’m happy. I hope that one day, when peaceful co¬ 
existence between our two worlds has been established, I can go 
home, and that my decision will at last be understood as an 
example which was useful to my country.” 

In the meantime, he planned to go on studying for another 
year at the University, then perhaps to teach English. He had 
taken advantage of his prisoner-of-war years and his stay in 
China to learn his own language properly, a language which he 
jokingly said he hardly knew at all, being a Scotsman! 

“Would you like to come to the University now and talk to 
my friends?” he suggested. 

I must admit that I was surprised. I expected to find rather 
gangsterish young men to whom I should take an immediate 
dislike. Instead of which I met young and healthy Americans, 
pleasant and courteous, in fact the complete ‘college boy’ type. 
They lived four in a room, reminiscent of a French N.C.O.s’ 
quarters, surrounded by English and Chinese textbooks, and 
photographs of their families, with whom they were in contact 
by regular letters. One of the negroes amongst them, who 
looked extremely intelligent, was introduced to me as their best 
pupil. They all seemed to get on well with one another, and all 
told me that they were happy. I wondered, however, if one 
day they would regret the decision which brought them to a 
country so different from their own, where there was so little 
of the freedom to which they were accustomed in their own 
land. 

During my wanderings through the city I witnessed an 

and distressing spectacle. I was walking along a 
narrow street, past a large European-style building with a 
garden-court in front of it. I glanced inside, and to my great 
surprise saw half a dozen European nuns dressed in white from 
head to foot. They were standing motionless in a large circle 
around a coffin shaped like a Chinese junk, on which a white 
paper cross had been nailed. I knew that there was still a 
European convent in Peking, but not where it was. By pure 
chance, I had found it. The Government tolerates the presence 
of the nuns because they give school tuition in English to the 
children of foreign diplomats in Peking. But since the advent of 
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Communism, and particularly since the expulsion of the last 
European missionaries and priests from the country, they never 
leave their convent at all, not even to walk in the courtyard. 
It had taken the death of one of their number to bring them 
across their threshold. I also knew that there was one French¬ 
woman amongst these nuns. But most of them never reveal 
their country of origin, and so I had no means of knowing the 
identity and nationality of the unhappy creature who was to be 
laid to rest for ever in a country which had become so in¬ 
hospitable towards her. And I hesitated to speak to the nuns 
for fear of causing them trouble. 

A group of men, their caps still on their heads, joked and 
laughed as they tied the coffin on to a hand-cart. Two of them 
got between the shafts, while the third pushed from behind. 
The sad little procession, which no one followed, was soon 

I ^ ry-* in the bustling, indifferent crowded streets of 
Peking. The nuns rapidly returned inside the convent. For a 
moment, the eyes of one of them lingered on the European she 
had noticed standing watching through the grille of the gate¬ 
way. Then, without a word, without a sign, she too dis¬ 
appeared into the solitude of the convent, like the ghost of a 
past still recent and yet already fading into unreality. 

It wa<> again pure chance that led me to a Buddhist temple. 
While in Chungking, I had spent an evening at a theatre 
watching some acrobats. Two rows in front of me sat a Lama, 
draped in a red and gold robe, and a Tibetan dressed in beige 
and wearing the high fur hat of his people. Hearing me talking 
with two British colleagues, he turned round and, propping his 
elbows on the back of his seat, stared at me for a long time, 
completely oblivious of the artistes on the stage. Then suddenly 
tie leaned over and in almost faultless English asked: “Do any 
ot you gentlemen speak English?” He told us he had come 

the ca P ital of Tibet > on mule-back, a journey 
wmch had taken him two months; but he hoped to go back 

, r ^, < I ulc y. b Y lorry, as the new road under construction by 

pl ° m r nlsts should shortl y be finished. He was going to 

CwLn E”. ^ friend Buddha WamS t0 SCe 

“You must meet him,” he said, taking the Lama by the hand 
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and bringing him over to us. “May I introduce you: Living 
Buddha . . . my new English friends.” 

There was only one thing to do: shake hands and say “Hallo, 
Living Buddha”. 

Back in Peking, I had already forgotten about these two 
picturesque characters when one day, coming out of the 
Ministry of Dyeing (which, like all other Ministries, naturally 
had an armed guard on the door), I found myself face to face 
with them. The next day, at their invitation, I went to visit 
them in the Buddhist temple where they had taken up residence. 

I found Living Buddha (there are two thousand of them in 
Tibet, most of them being heads of monasteries), a young boy of 
about twenty, wrapped in a scarlet-dyed sheepskin; despite the 
cold which was beginning to grip the city, one bare arm 
emerged from his rich brocade robes. The Tibetan told me 
that he had learnt English in China, and had been an inter¬ 
preter to several explorers visiting his country. As I was about 
to leave, Living Buddha, who until then had been silent, said 
something to his companion and pointed to my camera. My 
Tibetan friend translated: 

“You’re the first European Living Buddha has ever seen. 
He finds your clothes very funny. He wants you to take a 
photograph of yourself and him so that he can take it back 
home to show his friends in Lhasa.” 

I of course immediately complied with his request! 

I very much wanted to return home via Moscow, since I had 
flown out via Hong Kong. So before I left Peking to visit the 
southern part of the country, I had gone to the Soviet Con¬ 
sulate. There, after a great deal of difficulty, I finally managed 
to find somebody who spoke English: the Consul himself. His 
name, if I understood correctly, was Rachmaninoff. His 
mastery of English was somewhat uncertain. I asked him for a 
transit visa which would enable me to spend a few days in 
Moscow before returning to Paris. He considered my request 
perfectly normal and told me that of course I could have what 
he called a ‘vice’. Could I come back in five days, when he 

would certainly have Moscow’s agreement? 

“Fine,” I said. “Here are two identity photographs. 

Will you give me the form I have to fill in?” 
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“Form?” he repeated. “Photos? No need form or photos to 
go Russia. Give passport. I copy information.” 

When I returned to Peking, I went back to see him. As soon 
as I entered his office, he said: “Vice come. Vice waiting you 
long time.” I handed him my passport; he flicked through it, 
and came to an abrupt halt at an American visa. His eyes 
sparkling with malice, he asked, probably knowing full well 
that it is difficult for foreigners having visited a country behind 
the Iron Curtain to get an American visa: 

“Do you want vice on passport, yes? Or prefer vice on 
separate paper? . . . Yes?” 

If the Russian formalities were rapid, the Czechoslovakian 
were far from it. I needed a transit visa for Prague, since the 
Moscow-Paris air route goes via that city. 

It will take five days to get it for you,” an Embassy secretary 

told me sorrowfully. “You see, we are a long way from 

Czechoslovakia here, and it takes a long time for telegrams to 
arrive.” 

Perhaps the Czech telegraph system is still carried out by 
means of carrier pigeons. 

My next visit was to the authorities of Outer Mongolia 
(supposedly an independent State, but in fact under Russian 
control), again to obtain a transit visa. I was told that I would 
ave to telephone the Consul in the evening, but there was a 
drawback. The official, a little man who seemed to consist of 
nothing but a very high-cheek-boned face perched on top of an 

~ se P air ° f trousers which reached his armpits, explained 
tnat the Consul only spoke his own language. At last, after an 

our s talkmg back and forth, he suggested that I should come 
back the next day. He would be delighted to study my case 

i .° n ? e a ^ansit visa if I really insisted on having one: 
m fact, just to land for a few minutes on Ulang Bator 

aWt ™™’- 1 rCaUy nCed ° ne * He had ke Pt me hanging 

small detail^ ^ tOSS ^° T severa * hours before telling me this 


I aknT i eavmg T eklng ’ 1 wanted to g et hold of a few roubles. 
I coulH,^ ?T C f. hlnese currency than I needed. I knew that 

could t! th - 1S ° ut ° f the countr Y> an d wanted to see if I 
exchange it for Western currency, although I was 
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convinced this would be impossible. So I went to the Bank of 
China, where a swarm of blue-clad clerks, cap on head in the 
good old Chinese fashion, were busily running to and fro. On 
the counter I could still see the marks left by the grilles which 
in the past protected the clerks from any gangster hold-ups. 
They had been torn down by the Communists because, in their 
China, such things never happen any more. 

“Roubles?” said a cashier who spoke English. “That’s very 
easy. I’ll give you a cheque payable in Moscow.” 

I thought that at last I would discover the rate of exchange 
between the Chinese yuan and the Russian rouble. It would be 
an interesting indication enabling me to evaluate the basis on 
which the Chinese reimburse their industrial debts to the 
Soviet. But I had forgotten what a wily people the Chinese 
are. The cashier merely changed my yuan into pounds sterling, 
then these into roubles at the tourist rate of exchange, and the 
thing was done. He made no bones about exchanging my 
surplus Chinese bank-notes, giving me in exchange a letter 
of credit repayable in London. I couldn’t get over it! Even 
some European countries still refuse to reimburse the surplus 
local currency which travellers have been foolish enough to 
buy. 

I had no difficulty at all in purchasing my plane ticket to 
Paris in Peking. One of my colleagues had even managed to 
arrange for his Peking-London ticket to be paid in England; 
but when my office tried to do the same thing for my Moscow- 
Paris ticket—although this route is served both by Air France 
and the Russian line Aeroflotte—they came up against in¬ 
numerable difficulties and had to drop the idea. 

My luggage had to be registered the day before my departure. 

It was just as well, since the Customs men (far more elegant 
than those at Shumchun, the Hong Kong frontier station), sent 
off two Chinese paintings, which I had bought as souvenirs, to 
be assessed by experts. 

“We prevent valuable works of art going out of the country, 
they told me. “You see, you Europeans took so many of them. 
We haven’t many left now.” 

It was also a good thing that there were not many passengers 
on our plane, for the formalities were unbelievably slow, 
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as are many things in China once one is out of the realm of 
officialdom. 

For the last time, I tried to give a tip, leaving a handful of 
notes on the table in my room at the Press Club. But once 
again I had reckoned without that new honesty which is part of 
the puritanism of Communist China: one of the servants, who 
had worked for me for nearly two months, came running after 
me with the money in his hand. 

c Our human dignity forbids us to accept presents,” he said. 
“We are paid to do our work.” 

At the same time he handed me an old pair of shoes full of 
holes, which I had thrown away, and it took me a long time to 
convince him that I really did want to get rid of them. 

My plane took off at seven in the morning. At dinner the 
evening before, I bade farewell to all the Chinese I had come to 
know fairly well during my stay. I didn’t think I would see any 
of them again. Once more, I had not reckoned with Chinese 
courtesy. Two of them had got up at six in the morning in 
order to come to the aerodrome and wish me bon voyage. Just 
before my plane was due to take off, one of them said: 

‘I hope you have appreciated our country. We have let you 

see practically everything you wanted to. In any case, we have 

nothing to hide. All I ask is for you to be objective in what you 

write. We shan’t bear you any grudge for the comments you 

make. As we have so often told you, we appreciate constructive 
criticism.” 

I promised him to do my best. I have tried to keep mv 
word. 7 
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